eco AAPOLLO 


the Vagazine of the tets for 
CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 


KAS TECHNOLOGICAL 
OCT 20 1950 


COLLEGE 


“Girl with a Fur, by itian 


AT THE KUNSTHISTORISCHES MUSEUM, VIENNA 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 75 CENTS 
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An Early 18th Century 


Carved Wood Chimneypiece and Overmantel 


T. 





CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 


282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m. 





T.C.63 























The Company's collection includes among 
other. fine specime n long-case clocks by 
Foseph Knibb, Christopher Gould, ohn 
Ebsworth, and bracket clocks by Foseph 
Knibb, Daniel Delander, Fromanteel and 
Clarke, Edward Stanton and Windmills. 





Exquisite Clock of small dimensions by DANIEL 
DELANDER, circa 1700. | 


8-day strike and pull quarter. Strike, silent and 
rise and fall subsidiary dials. Height 14} ins. 
(excluding handle). 


THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.| 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 
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THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Specialists in Antique Oriental 
& European Carpets & Rugs, 
Tapestries and Embroideries 


BRITISH ANTIQUE 


Oo} THE 


MEMBERS 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE ANTIQUE AUBUSSON RUC 

in soft pinks and browns with a most unusual tassel design 

border on pale blue ground and outer border woven in metal 
Size: 6 ft. 6 ins. x 6 ft. 3 ins. 


thread. 


ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES, 





6a Vigo St., Regent St., London, W.1 


Telephone 


Telegrams Viartlerie, Piccy, London 


: REG. 4951 











OCTOBER EXHIBITIONS 


. 
SIR GERALD KELLY 
P.R.A. 


Paintings 


2. 
MARGARET THOMAS 


New Pictures 


RONALD SEARLE 


Drawings of Paris 


10—5.30, Sats. 10—1 


The Leicester Galleries 
Leicester Square 
London, W.C.2 
WHI 3375 





DAVID TENIERS 1696 


Signed 


Panel 11% ins. x 9§ ins. 


1610 


Old Masters of Quality 


PAUL LARSEN 


43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 7597 
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HOLMES 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUE SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE AND JEWELS 
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Set of Antique Silver Meat Dishes. London Hall-mark, George TIT, 1811. Maker: Paul Storr. 


2 pairs 134 ins. long. 1 pair 154 ins. long. 1 pair 17 ins. long. 1 pair 18 ins. long. 
Would sell in pairs. 


& ETT INCL, 


oe) 


Guide to 
Marks of Origin on 
British and 
Irish Saver Plate 


sy 


COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE PIECES TRADE ENQUIRIES 
PURCHASED INVITED 


m" 
Mid 16" Century 


the Year 1946 


and 
Old Sheffield Plate 
Makers’ Marks 


1743— 1860 


BOLMSS 
4 
@ OLE ° ND STREET. 
Lon wi 


SP ILI I I 


LATO IRON ION REA NBEO NE OEE SICA 


- 
| 


| 
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A BOOK ON HALL-MARKS 
7s. 3d. post free. 


HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Our Only Address) Telephone: REGENT 1396 
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IMPORTANT 


HENRY 


(Harry A. Spencer, F.A.! 


COUNTRY HOUSE SALES BY 


SPENCER & SONS | 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.1.C.S., FAI. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A, (Cantab.), F.A.!.) 





By Order of the Trustees of The Right Hon. and Reverend 
Frederick Ernest Charles, 10th Lord Byron, 
THRUMPTON HALL, Nottingham 
In Early November 


A LARGE PORTION OF THE CONTENTS OF THE 
MANSION 





By Order of The Rev. J. E. Strickland, BOYNTON HALL, Bridlington, 
In Mid-November Yorks. 


THE MAJOR PORTION OF THE CONTENTS OF THE 
MANSION 


including fine !7th- and I8th-century Furniture, Mortlake Tapestries, the 
important collection of Paintings, including a Flower Picture by Peter 
Casteels. A beautiful Glass Chandelier, and other fine items. 





BOTH SALES WILL BE HELD OVER A PERIOD OF DAYS 


Illustrated Catalogues 2/6 each in course of preparation 


20 The Sq., Retford, Notts. 


Telephone 531-2 (two lines) 


Norfolk Chambers, Norfolk Row, Sheffield 1 


Telephone 25206 (two /ines) 


91 Bridge Street, Worksop, Notts. 
Telephone 2654 


UCKFIELD 











7 Bruton Street London W.1 


CO, of a pair 


of carved and gilt 

Chippendale girondoles 

nith mask and 

C-scroll motifs. 

A carved and gilt 

Adams side table with 

marble top, the legs fluted and 

carved with wheatears, 

united by an interesting stretcher. 

A Louis XVI clock and a pair of bronze 


and gilt candelabra. 


GREGORY rea Co. (Bruton Street) LTD. 


Established 1823 


x kk 


Gorringe’s 


AUCTION GALLERIES 


LEWES, SUSSEX 
SALES OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE & WORKS OF ART 





4 CORNER OF ONE OF OUR SIX WELL-LIT GALLERIES 


NEXT OCTOBER 24th & 25th 
including 
DERBY, ROCKINGHAM, ROYAL WORCESTER and 
DRESDEN DECORATIVE CHINA, DINNER, TEA and 
DESSERT SERVICES, ORMOLU and CRYSTAI 
CHANDELIERS, LUSTRES and CANDELABRA, OIL 
PAINTINGS, WATER COLOURS and PRINTS, CAR- 
PETS, RUGS and MIRRORS 


SALE 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & Co., Lewes 
HURSTPIERPOINT 


Phone 660 








Telephone : Mayfair 2608 g/o 




















By appointment 


to H.M. Queen Mary 


at 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 


and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 





LTD. 











GEORGE Il. 


Makers: 


SET OF 
G. 


THREE MUFFINEERS, LONDON, 


and S. Smith—perfectly marked 


1752 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 
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11 Spring Street, Paddington, W.2 


Telegraphic Address: ‘* PONTARPETS, PADD, LONDON" 


j. M. PONTREMOLI 


Telephone: PADDINGTON 6664 





By Appointment Specialist in Needlework 
to H.M. Queen Mary 


Actual Maker of English Needlework Carpets and Chair 
Seats, of which | have a very large collection. Also 
some Rare Antique Pieces 


° 


| carry the largest stock of NEEDLEWORK, SAMARKANDS, 
BESSARABIANS and AUBUSSONS 


° 





Also a fine selection of PERSIANS 
° 
Several Panels of TAPESTRY always in stock 
° 


Expert Restorer and Cleaner of 
TAPESTRIES, NEEDLEWORK and ORIENTAL CARPETS 


Old Bessarabian Rug,-size 10 ft. 8 ins. by 8 ft. 10 ins. Tete-de- 
negre background, centre medallion and border on pale green ground 
Design in pastel shades. 





_ARDITTI& MAYORCAS 











————— | 


E.B.SOUHAMI | 


——— —— = — 
| 











Antiques, ] 
Brocades, 
| WHOLESALE & RETAIL Gutestiete. | 15, PRINCES ARCADE 
a aetna | PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
. Curtains, etc. 
ON ROPARERS Antique Textiles, Brocades, 
PERSIAN . es 
aes yan . CARPETS AND | Velvets, Embroideries 
| —_ | a speciality 
| Showrooms: | e 
! 22/22a PRINCES ARCADE | et ae 
Telephone: MAY 4195 PICCADILLY, $.W.| || Telephone: REG 7196 INTERESTED TO PURCHASE 




















ROBINSON & FOSTER, LTD. | 


Fine Art Auctioneers 


Incorporating Robinson, Fisher and Harding, 1830 and Messrs. Foster, 1810 
(Late of Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1) 


Queensberry Hall, 47-49 Harrington Rd., S. Kensington, S.W.7 
Telephone: KENsington 8689 





Weekly Sales of Furniture, Pictures, Engravings, Silver, and Works of Art generally 


vi 
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“gn Golden Time ¥PIal 

17, Queen Street, Mayfair, w.2 
Mahes, «SeMaall Sortaof Gold Y Silver 

Tlete Clocks, Watches, Rings Jowells &, 


y 
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On Oriental Carpets and Rugs 





ICHOLAS BRENT writes: There may be 
N some who will quarrel with Marco Polo, who 

wrote “in Turcomania they weave the 
handsomest carpets in the world,” but not many 
will deny that an Oriental carpet or rug is one of the 
most beautiful works of art with which to enrich a 
room. Consider the subtly allegorical designs and 
their rich, if subdued, colourings—surely such 
pieces are infinitely satisfying to all 
lovers of the beautiful. 

Marco Polo was not the first 
writer to praise the beauties of 
Oriental carpets and rugs. Many 
of the earliest classical writers 
made reference to them. Fore- 
runners of the Oriental carpets 
were the woven floor and seat 
coverings used by the priests of 
Amen-Ra in the palaces of the 
Pharaohs. Indeed, decorative 
textiles of linen interwoven with 
coloured wools in a tapestry weav- 
ing manner date from at least 
1480 B.C., as remains in the Cairo 
Museum show. 

Broadly speaking, the traditional 
designs of Oriental carpets fall into 
two fairly well-defined styles—the austere lines of 
the sunni or orthodox Mahommedans and the free, 
voluptuous beauty of the Shiah or unorthodox sect. 
While the former were characterised by abstract 
forms with stiff, interlacing devices, symbols and 
cryptic signs, the latter expressed their art in 
blossoms and leafy scrolls, animal and botanical 
forms and cartouches in which were enclosed 
Kufic inscriptions. The austere note is found in 
carpets which came from Bokhara, Turkestan, 
Afghanistan, Asia Minor, and even Morocco, while 
the flowing, graceful and freer form of designs were 
almost exclusive to Persian rugs and carpets. 


Members of The British 
exhibit 





The Mosque, Ispahan 





The expert will tell you that their rectangular 
shape, more oblong than square, controlled the 
design of Oriental carpets and rugs, the main 
design being enclosed in a well-planned border just 
as a frame surrounds a painting. Which is as it 
should be, for these carpets and rugs are, of a truth, 
“floor paintings” and light up a room and give it 
character in just the same way as does a well-chosen 
painting. He will tell you, too, 
that many of the exquisite designs 
which give such beauty to Persian 
carpets and rugs matured from 
the engraved and damascened 
metal work of the XIIth and 
XIIIth centuries before they 
appeared in Persian carpet designs. 

To the connoisseur the tracing 
of the history of its design is 
one of the charms of possessing 
an Oriental carpet or rug. It 
has a fascination which, like the 
beauty of the carpet itself, never 
fails to stimulate. As a back- 
ground to a few, well-chosen 
pieces of furniture an Oriental 
carpet or equal. 
But even if one is a connoisseur, 
it is not altogether easy to find these works of 
art. 

For my own part I have always enlisted the aid 
of those experts who are members of The British 
Antique Dealers’ Association, who have the felicity 
of not only knowing just the kind of Oriental 
carpet or rug which one needs for any given 
room or purpose, but also of knowing just where 
it may be found. Their expert advice is 
always freely available to the seeker after per- 
fection in this as in many other fields of the 
antique—a great help to the collector, whatsoever 
his status. 


rug has no 


Antique Dealers’ Association 


this sign 


Issued by The British Antique Dealers’ Association, whose members are available to assist and advise the public. A free book- 
let, giving members’ names and addresses, may be obtained on application to the Secretary, The British Antique Dealers’ 
Association, Bank Buildings, 16 St. James's Street, London, S.W.1 
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HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
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A REGENCY ORMOLU AND GLASS TWELVE-LIGHT CHANDELIER 


‘ H\|I ‘ 


You are cordially invited to visit our collection of English and Continental Works of Art 
recognised as the most comprehensive in the World, including 
a large selection of curtains and fabrics 


44-52 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 2121 
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The “Chychris” Series of 
Hand: Painted 
China Door Purniture 


(Wandles and Finger Plates) 
FOR THE COUNTRY HOME OR TOWN RESIDENCE 


THE “CHYCHRIS*’ SERIES OF THIS BEAUTIFUL WORK IS, OF COURSE, THE 
GENUINE HAND-PAINTING OF ARTISTS BURNT INTO THE CHINA 


S 


Every assistance will be given, if desired, for correct selection to blend designs and colour 
with various Furnishing Fabrics and Interior Decoration 


s 
OWING TO THE VAST VOLUME OF ORDERS ON HAND FOR THIS WORK, IT IS REGRETTED THAT IT IS 


NOT POSSIBLE TO PROMISE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. EVERY ENDEAVOUR HOWEVER WILL BE MADE TO 
MEET REQUIREMENTS AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 


Illustrations representative of this beautiful series will be sent upon request. 


CHARLES HARDEN 


30 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, 














BRACHER & SYDENHAM 
Old English Silver | 


WE CARRY AN INTERESTING STOCK OF USEFUL SILVER, CHIEFLY 
OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
ENQUIRIES INVITED 


We also wish to purchase Old Silver, Jewellery 
and Objects of Art 





QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING 


Established 1790 Telephone 3724 


Henry Black (antiques) Ltd. 


SPECIALISE IN ANTIQUE AND VICTORIAN 

GOLD JEWELLERY, ANTIQUE SILVER AND 

OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE SUITABLE FOR THE 
AMERICAN MARKET. 


Also INTERESTED IN BUYING 


Pall Mall Safe Deposit, 
10, St. Alban’s St., Baymarket, 
London, 9.W.1 


HENRY BLACK LTD., INC., 
385, MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 





LONDON, W.1 
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17 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


WHITEHALL ©0287 


. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AND REGENCY 
FURNITURE, 


PORCELAIN, GLASS, AND WORKS OF ART 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 




















G. GARBE 


RESTORERS 


TO THE LEADING 
MUSEUMS 


A few examples of work 
undertaken: 


BRONZE, CERAMICS, ENAM- 
ELS, IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, 
TORTOISESHELL, MOTHER-OF- 
PEARL, SNUFFS, BUHL, OR- 
MOLU and FURNITURE, etc. 


Established 1770 








11 D’ARBLAY ST. 
LONDON, W.1 * 


Gerrard 3813 
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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 








An exceptionally fine Antique Queen Anne Walnut Writing 
Bureau of unusual shape. Length 39 inches, height 42 inches. 


An Antique Adams Side Table with decorated front and ends. 
Length 5 feet 9 inches. 





. 


One of an important pair of Antique Chip- A most attractive Antique Chippendale set of 

pendale Gilt Mirrors with finely carved Mahogany open Book-shelves on fine original stand An attractive set of four Antique Chippen- 
wood frames. They each measure 3 feet with pierced corner brackets and shaped under- dale Mahogany Single Chairs with unusual 
9 inches wide and 8 feet 3 inches high. shelf. Length 36 inches, extreme height 54 inches. lyre shaped backs. 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 


Telephones: (Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) Telegraphic Address: 


, Aberdeen—Central 24828, Glasgow—Douglas 0647 “Antiques, Aberdeen”’ 
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H.W. KEIL, rupor HOUSE, BROADWAY 





Two of an EXCEPTIONAL SET OF REGENCY DINING CHAIRS. 
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Vit. IN 4 


Telephone: BROADWAY 108 


Also in stock— 
A fine quality Regency 
Mahogany 3-Pillar Dining 
Table, 8 ft. x 4 ft., plus two 
original 2 ft. leaves. 


The Set comprises eight singles and two armchairs, all of fine 


colour and condition. 


Stewart Acton & Sons 


(BRIGHTON) LTD. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ 


i ssoctation 


Genuine Antiques | 


PERIOD FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 


Etc. 1} 
INVITED | 
] 





TRADE SPECIALLY 


12, Prince Albert Street, Brighton, 1 


Telephone: BRIGHTON 25619 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


R. F. LOCK 
152 Brompton Road, S.W.3 


Senuine 


Old os PFurniture 


FINE QUALITY SERPENTINE SIDEBOARD 








Telephone : 


KENsington 322! 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1794 TELEPHONE--MAYFAIR 6622 


Fine Art and Stamp Auctioneers 
ART SALES. Porcelain, Pottery, Glass, Antique Furniture, 
etc., at 22 Dering Street, W.1. (Each Tuesday.) 
STAMP SALES. Rarities, Colonial and Foreign Collections, 
Miscellaneous Lots, etc., at 22 Dering Street, 


W.1. Fortnightly. ‘Sale Friday, view 
Thursday.) 


SILVER AND JEWELLERY. Each month. 
ANTIQUE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Each month. 


21 —_ Dering St., New Bond St., London, W.1 











U. ROVELLI 


125 
(Italy) 


Antique Furniture, Silver, China, Oil Paintings, 
Engravings and Works of Art generally. 


* 


Via Babuino, 
ROME 


Trade Enquiries 
Invited 


When in Rome 
Telephone 61730 
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DELOMOSNE & SON Limitep 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 








Old English and Irish Glass 
of all kinds 
| 


Old English and Continental 


Porcelain 
Ps A = 


/” o> 

; ; : ° ¢ 
Furniture, N eedlewgrkt ~~ 
Q / \ 


1 2 
{ | 


THREE MENECY PORCELAIN BOXES: The shep- 
herd with silver mount and porcelain cover and 
marked inside ‘‘D.V."’; the shepherdess also 
with silver mount and porcelain cover, unmarked ; 
the dog group unmounted and unmarked. Sizes 
approximately 3 inches across. 


4, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.8 too minutes from nigh street Station 


Telephone: WEStern 1804 Cables: ‘‘DELOMOSNE, LONDON” 








CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Pair of fine Antique Derby 
igures. 


(Left) John Wilkes, 18th-century 

politician who contributed great- 

ly to the freedom of election. 
124 ins. high. 


(Right) General Conway, friend 
of Wilkes and cousin of Horace 
Walpole. 13 ins. high. 
(From the Francis Howard Paget 
collection.) 


Price £75 the pair. 


Don't forget to visit 
WOOLLETT’S 
of WIGMORE STREET 
when you are in London, 
where you will find a most 
comprehensive collection of 
antiques to interest you. 





STRATFORD ANTIQUE GALLERY, 59 & 61 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: WELBECK 8664 ESTABLISHED 1889 
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\ THE MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS FOR CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 

2 

AY Editor: WM. JENNINGS, MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, NorwicH, NorFoLk. Tel.: 72 MUNDESLEY 

YAY H. W. FINNEGAN JENNINGS, D.F.c., Publisher 

(,, Advertising, Publishing and Accounts Offices: 10 Vico St., REGENT St., Lonpon, W.1. Tel.: MAYFair 3021 Ne 
OY Price: 3s. 6d. U.S.A. 75 cents. Subscription Rates: 42s. per annum; U.S.A. $6 
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‘) Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine Ltd. Reproduction in whole or in part without 
(xr previous consent is forbidden. 
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DUITS LTD 


formerly W. E. Duits 


ARE SHOWING BEST EXAMPLES OF 17th CENTURY 
DUTCH PAINTINGS 


REMBRANDT, VAN DYCK, THE RUISDAELS 
VAN GOYEN, METSU, VAN DER CAPPELLE 
TERBORGH, AVERCAMP, Etc. 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 7440 
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G. M. LOTINGA Lu. 


OLD & MODERN 
MASTERS 


ee 


a 


PONTE VECCHIO 


by 





RE. BURCI 
One of a pair 
Canvas 19} ins. x 28} ins. 
<< ‘or 
“TRF A 
+ 
Telephone: MAY fair 3952 











Brilliant Condition and Quality 


A PAIR OF OLD DERBY PEACOCKS, the bases 
richly encrusted with flowers, c. 1810 
and 
a collection of SEVEN OLD COALBROOKDALE 


EQUELLES AND COVERS, the centre equelle en- 
crusted with flowers only, c. 1820. 


The other six equelles are painted with flowers and 
encrusted with flowers, c. 1820. 


They are sold separately, and the Peacocks also can be 
acquired separately. Similar specimens bought at sight. 


89b WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.| 


Cables: Lories, London Telephone: WELbeck 7077 


LORIES LTD. 


Established 1912 


Telegrams: Antiquists, Wesdo, London 
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A CHELSEA VASE 
AND COVER 


SUPERBLY DECORATED and of FINE QUALITY, painted on 

one side of the oviform white body with exotic birds in bright 

plumage; the reverse side skilfully modelled in coloured relief 

with a festoon of roses; the double scroll handles, circular foot 

and cover in turquoise and gold. Circa 1760. Height 15 inches. 
In brilliant condition. 


From the collections of the late 
Dre. BELLAMY GARDNER and 
Sir BERNARD ECKSTEIN, Barr. 


Evhibited at the 
CHELSEA CHINA EXHIBITION, June, 1924 
and illustrated in **The Cheyne Book,” Pl. 25, No. 75. 





T. LEONARD CROW 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
The Old English Ceramic Galleries 
10 CHURCH ST... TEWKESBURY 


Phone 3261 ‘Grams: “Antiques, Phone, Tewkesbury.*’ GLOS. 











THE BLUE SOFA (signed) 
OIL PAINTING BY CHARLES CONDER 


Collection: Mrs. Cecil Lawson 











34 inches x 44 inches 


Collection: Mrs. Pattinson Knight 
Reproduced in ‘‘The Life and Works of Charles Conder’’ 


LEGER GALLERIES 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


EXHIBITION 
OF EARLY ENGLISH 
WATER-COLOURS 


Paintings and Water-Colours 
purchased 


13 OLD BOND ST., W.1 


EST. 1892 REG. 2679 














CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 2resvex 


A BIT OF CHIFFON 





LANDSCAPE BY MURILLO. 
On exhibition at the Matthiesen Galleries. 


sat behind me at a dance recital of Isadore Duncan, and, 

utterly unimpressed by the beauty of that great artist and 
the subtle nuances of her Greek dancing, burst out indignantly to 
her companion: “Well, I think after this I'll put a bit of chiffon 
round me and go on the boards.” The story is highly significant : 
a warning, let us grant, against the deceptive simplicity of the 
greatest art; an assertion of the need of instruction in standards ; 
but not least the threat of the amateur. In this last aspect the 
“bit of chiffon” is in these times an ever-present possibility. 
Catalogue forewords gaily boast that Mr. A or Miss B “never 
touched a brush” until a year prior to the exhibition ; or that Mr. 
C is “entirely self taught.’’ All this is in that spirit of smugness 
which in Victorian times (and perhaps since) caused prosperous 
manufacturers to boast that they were “self-made men” in a tone 
of voice which implied that the Almighty would do well to borrow 
the mould. The difficulty in contemporary art is that, all standards 
being abandoned, those who hastily assume the bit of chiffon are 
as acceptable as those who through years of study and hard work 
aspire to the mantle of Michelangelo. Indeed, the study, the 
work, and the aspiration to the highest standards may be cited 
against any contemporary artist. 

This apotheosis of the amateur begins with the wild adulation 
of children’s art which is a feature of our time. Very much in 
this attitude to child art is excellent. The freedom of expression 
of the young children; the cultivation of the imagination; the 
whole appreciation of art which inevitably goes with this: all this 
is distinct gain. The exhibition of Children’s Art organised by 


()= of my favourite anecdotes is of the young woman who 
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the Sunday Pictorial as an annual event has been staged at the 
Royal Institute Galleries, and afterwards goes to the provincial 
galleries at Leeds, Leicester, Norwich, Plymouth and Cardiff. 
This tends to be a yearly focus for this movement, for the schools 
of the whole country are invited to send, and in fact thirty thousand 
entries were received, and three hundred pictures hung. The 
prizes begin with an art scholarship to the most promising entrant, 
and a number of money prizes earmarked for art materials both to 
the commended scholars and the schools from which they came. 
This year’s winner was Shirley Blomfield from Eothen School, 
Caterham, who goes to Chelsea Art School as a result. 

The happy part of this is that Shirley Blomfield’s work shows 
study and that infinite capacity for taking pains which used to be 
regarded as the concomitant of genius: not too much of the 
“chiffon round me” attitude. There is some evidence that the 
promoters of this exhibition and the judges have a respect for 
technique and, incidentally, that the teachers of art really teach, 
though the current term for this activity in instruction is “‘col- 
laborate.”” On one of the impressive display boards at this 
particular children’s show is a slogan by Herbert Read: “The 
adult’s relationship to a child must always be that of a collaborator, 
not of a master.’”” Which is excellent doctrine, and applies to all 
teaching of art, and, for that matter, everything else. In this 
important field of children’s art education there has been far too 
much assumption that the teacher must leave the child entirely 
alone, all children being natural geniuses with their multiform 
individual visions of the world to express and the ability to express 
them. This is obviously part of that cult of anarchy and amateur- 
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ishness which has done so much harm in the creative arts in our time. 
If we all start at school with the idea that there are no rules whatever 
to the game, we quite naturally accept that as the condition in adult 
life. This question of children’s art is important precisely because 
of that, and is therefore worth examination. 

Obviously it is desirable that the love of art should be inculcated 
in children from their earliest days, and this freedom of expression 
is excellent in so far as it is a reaction from the dreadful methods 
of “freehand drawing” (i.e. usually the copying of the dreary 
representation of a very symmetrical leaf with an exceedingly HH 
pencil). The play way of uninhibited splashing about with colour 
is the right approach to art so long as a lot of earnest pundits do 
not take the results seriously as art. ‘The child draws what it 
means, thinks and knows, not what it sees,”’ asserts another display 
slogan. Actually, of course, the young child draws to the best of 
its very limited ability what it sees. When little Mary, aged five, 
draws “‘Ma-ma, Da-da and Ba-Ba” with the utmost naiveté it is 
because she cannot draw like Poussin not because she wishes to 
express herself like Picasso. Children are realists. Most of them 
treat painting as a jolly game, and about one in a thousand brings 
genius to bear on it. It is immensely important that that one 
should be left to work out his or her salvation and not be forced 
to accept some alien vision or method of expression ; but usually 
even the worst art teacher will be sufficiently impressed by the 
evidence of individuality to refrain from interference. 

The fallacy that nearly all children are natural artists is educa- 
tionalists’ nonsense. This Sunday Pictorial Exhibition begins by 
being a selected one per cent of the entrants. Of that cream another 
remarkably small percentage really matters. Again I mean as art 
in contradistinction to pleasant and educative occupation. Out of 
this activity the youngsters learn to look at nature and to understand 
something of the methods of artistic creation; and these are 
tremendous gains. With the right art teacher collaborating they 
may be led on to becoming serious art students, but not if they 
are brought up to believe that everything is as good as everything 
else in the happiest of all go-as-you-please activities. Actually 
from the time of the pioneer Professor Cizek onwards there have 
always been a few picked students and young artists who have 
been used to the full paradoxically to demonstrate the theory of 
universality ; for this sparsity of genius has never prevented the 
fanatics for the movement from asserting that almost every child 
possesses it. 

The other fallacy that no teaching is needed or given can be 
tested by anyone who cares to compare the productions of one 
school with those of another. As one goes round a show of this 
kind a picture will look markedly like another, and consultation 
with the catalogue reveals that they come from the same school 
but not from the same child. For my part I only hope that this 
does betoken that the teachers teach, by whatsoever name the 
process of instruction is called, and by whatever method of col- 
laboration the necessary information is imparted. The fact that 
the prize in this year’s exhibition has gone to the same school as 
it did last year is a pointer in this direction: somebody there is 
something of a genius as a teacher, for the children in Caterham 
have no especial dispensation of genius. Happily the work for 
which the prize has been awarded shows a healthy technical 
soundness, and some acquaintance with good standards. 

One deals with these matters at such length because it is important 
for the whole standing of the arts in this country that this education 
in our schools should be based on the right foundations. The 
“bit of chiffon” attitude started in the kindergarten (where it is 
absolutely right), carried iato the upper schools where things 
should begin to be taken a little more seriously, can all too easily 
pervade the art schools, the studios and adult exhibitions, and all 
the criticism of art. Even the museums and public art galleries 
and the officially sponsored exhibitions eventually accept the idea 
that all that an artist needs is an urge and a lot of freedom from 
rules ; so that the standard set before us by what should be the 
final criteria of authoritative acceptance is still the one which 
belongs to the kindergarten. The position is aggravated when the 
artists who exercise this freedom from rules are themselves appointed 
to teaching posts in our foremost art schools, where they proceed, 
one assumes, not to teach, with the greatest assurance. 

I think I detect a suggestion of the swing-back from the excesses 
to which this theory of aesthetics has committed us of recent years, 
but there is still too much encouragement of inefficiency. May 
one say that the exhibition of paintings by Miss Tilly Losch at 
the Lefevre Gallery, where we expect the highest standards of 
modern art, is really in the “bit of chiffon” class. At the Private 
View I heard the word “amusing” so regularly that I knew the 
occasion to be a social rather than an artistic one, especially as, 
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like Queen Victoria, we were not amused. Miss Losch is in her 
own sphere a very fine artist, and we thank her for the memory 
of those hours in the theatre when we were spellbound by her art. 
She knows only too well that no dancer can “‘go on the boards” 
with no greater equipment than “‘a bit of chiffon.” We should not 
have found it “amusing” had she kicked about the stage with the 
jolly abandonment of a youngster dancing to a barrel organ; and, 
be it said, Mr. Cochran would never have discovered her at 
Salzburg and brought her to London to make a star of her. So 
let us remember ““The Lorelie’”’ and forget the paintings ; or ascribe 
them to the Countess of Carnarvon and agree that they are “‘amusing”’ 
and would have fitted quite pleasantly into the Sunday Pictorial 
Exhibition. But not the Lefevre, please ! 

There were some interesting French works showing with them 
which redeemed the visit artistically. ‘Quatre Baigneurs’” by 
Lurcat, an abstraction of ‘Fleurs’ by Jacques Villon, and a portrait, 
“Camillo,” by Derain, were outstanding among them, though the 
Derain was spoiled by a clumsy brush-stroke on the upper lip 
which put the mouth out of drawing. 

Any of the regular mixed exhibitions provide fascinating studies 
of this problem of the serious approach in painting. There are, 
of course, instances when very serious artists have proceeded with 
magnificent determination up the wrong street. I cannot help 
feeling that most forms of absolutely abstract art are moving that 
way; but even in the limited sphere of abstract art there are 
degrees of respect for the medium and the meaning of art which 
make all the difference to the ultimate result. At Gimpel Fils, 
for example, Paule Veselay creates with charcoal or pencil little 
nothings which swim about her paper with the shapely charm of 
microbes in water under a microscope. Madame Veselay’s offer- 
ings do not amount to much, but they are obedient to some order 
in her own mind, and are dainty enough. Alan Davie, on the 
other hand, produces vast canvases whereon the paint has been 
smeared in gargantuan quantities in streaks of vivid colour. As 
he calls these “Yellow Entrance into Paradise” or “‘Organism of 
a Poet’’ there may be some deep meaning in them. But they look 
just a mess. Do they “stem” from the art of America’s latest 
offering, Jackson Pollock, who trickles his paint from a height 
straight out of the tubes, and gets the resultant “‘abstraction’’ into 
the Venice Biennale as representative of his country’s art? Com- 
pared to this sort of thing Paul Klee “being taken for a walk by a 
line” is a performance of iron restraint. Will there be a reaction 
towards naturalism and formalism from this sort of licence ? 

I wondered again at the Exhibition, “Sculpture in the Home,” 
organised by the Arts Council at the New Burlington Gallery, 
for here such advanced sculptors as Reg. Butler, Robert Adams, 
William Turnbull, Edouardo Paolozzi, and others had created the 
most appalling shapes and they were being thus officially blessed 
as the kind of sculpture we should have in our homes. There 
was work which belonged to the hither end of the normal tradition 
of sculpture : Epstein’ s vital portrait of “‘Dr. Vaughan Williams,” 
Siegfried Charoux’ “Friends,” and ‘The Little Friends’ by that 
sensitive sculptor, Georg Ehrlich, for example. But so much was 
either ridiculous or eccentric that one could not believe that the 
artist was serious. On lines of comparative naturalism one detected 
this deliberate cultivation of the bizarre when Willi Soukop 
modelled a girl’s figure in his normal idiom of simplified naturalism 
and then put on her head a hat decorated with three fishes. Why? 
To be “‘amusing’”’: that dreariest Bloomsbury word? Or because 
Picasso made a painting of a woman with fish in her hat? Anyway, 
this is the kind of nonsense which brings art into disrepute with 
intelligent people and delivers it at best to the patronage of the 
social flaneur (and more especially flaneuse) of the worst type. 

At the second part of the Leicester Galleries Exhibition, 
“Artists of Fame and Promise,”’ I felt that there was a healthy 
tendency for the pendulum to swing back a little towards normal. 
Two Ivon Hitchens paintings of a figure sitting out of doors were 
refreshingly formal for him although he retained the brilliance of 
colour which has always been the first charm of his work. He 
had a “Garden Cove” in his usual vein which enabled one to ask 
whether there was any gain in the formlessness. To me certainly 
there was not, and I hope for more in the genre of these two works 
not in the catalogue. In the first room of drawings, I noticed, 
too, that Sir Francis Rose, whom I confess I have never taken 
very seriously, had an impressive large drawing “Pat Asleep.” 
Nearby was a delightful “‘“Madonna of the Autumn Leaves” by 
Fay Pomerance, who belongs in spirit to the really new movement 
of Symbolic Realism, though I hope she has never heard of it and 
merely is pursuing her own rather strange vision in her own way 
of good drawing and painting. On the other hand I found Alicia 
Boyle, whose work I have greatly enjoyed in the past, being too 
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DR. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. By Epstein. 
“Sculpture in the Home”’ Exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries: 


formless in her little landscape, abandoning almost everything for 
the colour. It may be that I personally am intrigued by form 
more than by colour, for Eileen Mayo’s scholarly “Fig Tree” 
which is not notable for its colour I found distinctly pleasing. 
Among the paintings there was the high standard we associate 
with this regular event at this Gallery. In characteristic vein 
Elinor Bellingham-Smith showed ‘‘Boys by the Chelmer” ; Kyffin 
Williams had two strong studies; and John Armstrong a curious 
“Death of a Hero”; but the whole exhibition forms a delightful 
anthology of contemporary work. 

There are moments when I feel that an artist can be too definitely 
himself. One was at the Redfern Gallery where Keith Vaughan 
has an exhibition of typical figure studies in green, blue and lemon 
yellow. They have a sculpturesque quality of their own which, 
nearer abstraction than nature, conveys a sense of beauty through 
the design. One only wonders whether the deliberate lack of 
drawing is not really a loss, but also whether Keith Vaughan is 
not repeating himself to a formula. I began to wonder this also 
in the case of Francis Bacon, who has five works showing at the 
Hanover. Mr. Bacon works on lines of the horrific in a silver, 
black and crimson colouring which reminds one of no less a painter 
than Velazquez. He promised three studies from that great artist’s 
masterly portrait of “Innocent X,” but unfortunately withheld 
them at the last moment. So we are left with four of his macabre 
paintings of giant figures in indeterminate Grand Guignol situa- 
tions, and a ‘‘Magdalen” which departs from this tradition and 
fares less well. There is, however, a sense of grandeur about his 
work, an Aristotelian purging with terror and pity. 

Away from all this angst and art built upon sand of our con- 
temporaries, I had one adventure with an Old Master this month 
when at Matthiesen’s Galleries I noticed a large landscape bearing 
the single name Murillo. I had recently seen two other of the 
very rare landscapes by this artist, those which are in the Cartwright 
Collection at Aynhoe House, where the Murillos are of the finest, 
so that a room is named after him. It was fascinating, therefore, 
to encounter this further rara avis, a delightful composition, with 
figures flicked in with a fine precision. This, at least, was at the 
farthest remove from amateurism. 
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Home and Beauty 


HE Exhibition, “Sculpture in the Home,” which has been 

showing at the New Burlington Galleries and is to be sent 

on tour of provincial cities under the aegis of the Arts Council 
raises a number of curious questions. When The Critics dealt with 
it for our Sunday morning enlightenment their chairman daringly 
asked which of them, in fact, had any sculpture in their own homes. 
One and all denied the impeachment for various reasons. One 
hadn’t a home (a legitimate reason this) ; another shuddered away 
from the dreadful idea of facing any work of art regularly ; another 
indicated that all available space was occupied by children’ s toys, 
knitting, old cushions and piles of newspapers ; and to others it 
evidently had never occurred as a feasible idea at all. The sparsity 
of unoccupied horizontal surfaces was generally indicated. Pictures, 
one judged, were tolerated (except by the shudderer) because wall 
space was not entirely utilised by hat-racks or towel rails. 

The exhibition itself was a display of homes so aseptic that one 
understood Miss Lejeune’s passion for old cushions and newspapers. 
And, of course, there were magnificent horizontal surfaces simply 
clamouring for sculpture to relieve their monotony—a sculptor’s 
dream of heaven. The sculpture did this with a vengeance. It 
towered, it twisted, it poked, it swirled, it sprawled ; it did everything 
which sculpture a few years ago was absolutely forbidden to do. 
For most of us remember the time when all sculpture worthy of 
advanced critical attention had to be “‘sculpturesque,” i.e., a solid 
mass of planes which merged into each other with no holes and no 
protuberance of form. I believe the doctrine was that it should be 
capable of being rolled downstairs. Well, goodbye to all that ! 

The first thing which might have given pause to any critic—as 
it certainly would to any housewife—was the discrepancy between 
the functional furniture and the very unfunctional sculpture. My 
objection to the furniture was that it nearly all followed the current 
mode for miserably inadequate legs set on at ugly outward angles, 
making it look unsteady and top-heavy. These legs start from some 
indefinable point on the base and manfully stick outwards in their 
task of holding the mass which they appear precariously to support. 
However, this fence taken, the furniture is simple, and desirable. 
No needless mouldings, no dust-hoarding surfaces. 

Then came the sculpture. The vacuum cleaner is not yet made 
which could cope with Robert Adams’ so-called “‘Figures,’’ Reg 
Butler’s scarifying ‘‘Females’’ built in spikes and prongs of metal, 
Edouardo Paolozzi’s “‘Bird’’ which consists of a flat tray standing 
on four scratchy metal legs, full of bits like stubs of cigarettes, or a 
no-less unbirdlike “‘Bird’’ by William Turnbull made of thin sheets 
of copper sticking out in all directions. Apart from the grimly 
practical question of dusting, these works of art should bear an “‘A”’ 
certificate and be sold only into childless homes owing to the danger 
to little eyes and fingers from these errant metal spikes and blades. 
We more and more understand the allergy to sculpture of Miss 
Lejeune who in private life is a wife and mother. The point at the 
moment, however, is not the danger of these objects, but the 
incompatibility between the aesthetic which governs the furniture 
and the fine art in these hypothetical homes. 

The rarefied spirits who are officially sponsoring these additions 
to our homes will argue that the fine arts cannot be considered on 
the housemaid’s level nor the nursemaid’s; and we may lack soul. 
Even the sponsors seem to have failed to grasp the representational 
significance of certain of the offerings, for among the errata in the 
catalogue is one which reads, ‘‘For ‘Objects on a Bench’ read 
‘Subjects on a Beach’.”” 1 did; but I was not one whit the wiser, 
for the description applied to yet another metal tray on four legs 
full of little bits of shapeless metal. My own guess would have been 
“Objects on a Bench,’’ but that only on the vulgar evidence that 
benches have legs and beaches haven’t. As the form is exactly 
like the ‘“‘Bird’’ by the same artist, not Hamlet when the wind was 
southerly could these days tell a hawk from a handsaw, or this 
artist’s “‘Bird’” from a “Bench with Objects” and/or ‘“‘Beach with 
Subjects.” I hope we are not getting confused. 

If we are, perhaps it were well to turn to the safer theme of 
woman and see how far she has travelled since the Venus of Melos. 
I must say I suspect Mr. Butler of a certain misogyne, for even 
Henry Moore’s disembowelled ladies or Bernard Meadows’ iron 
maidens are positively cuddlesome compared to his. I can only 
think of that tin which the three men in a boat tried to open until 
its jagged form positively frightened them. Could it be that this 
sculpture in the home is intended to keep our sons from . 

No, I’m probably wrong again. 
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SOME XVIIIth 
COLLECTION OF SIR MALCOLM STEWART, Bart. 


FEW of the pictures in the collection of Sir P. 

Malcolm Stewart have been published from time 

to time and the two finest portraits in it (Gains- 
borough’s “Mrs. Hill’’ and Reynolds’ “‘Lady’’) have been 
exhibited within the last fifteen years. But the collection 
as a whole is less well known than its merits deserve. 
Miss Margaret Jourdain is at present compiling a definitive 
catalogue which will incorporate all the known informa- 
tion about each item—furniture and tapestries as well as 
paintings. In the present notes, therefore, no attempt 
is made to anticipate this work but merely to discuss in a 
general way and for the benefit of a wider public some of 





Fig. I. 


Possibly Elizabeth Hamilton. 


the XVIIIth century English portraits which comprise 
the most important section of the paintings in the collec- 
tion. 

Reynolds’ portrait of a lady (Fig. I) was exhibited by 
the Arts Council in their Reynolds exhibition of 1949 
(No. 2), and the catalogue of that exhibition (by the 
Director of the National Galleries of Scotland, Mr. E. K. 
Waterhouse) describes it as “hitherto unrecorded.” 
The catalogue continues, “it probably dates about 1753/54 
and it is possible that the sitter may be Elizabeth Hamilton 
(a cousin of Reynolds’ early friend and patron, Captain 
the Hon. John Hamilton, R.N.), who married (1) 1754, 
Colonel John Cameron, of Glenkindym, and (2) the 
Comte de Fay.” This portrait is one of the most delight- 
ful of Reynolds’ early works and the coy pose of the 
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PORTRAITS BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 





IN THE 
BY CECIL GOULD 


sitter contributes to a design which is unusual but 
completely effective. There is even, in this picture, some 
hint of the lightness and frivolity of the rococo, which 
in general Reynolds carefully eschewed, while if the 
suggested identification of the sitter is correct, one is 
hardly surprised to learn that she later married a French- 
man. The light key of the approach to the sitter is 
maintained in the silvery grey and blue colouring whose 
effect is not marred by deterioration in condition as are so 
many of Reynolds’ pictures. 

The other Reynolds portrait which is reproduced here 
(Fig. II) is less remarkable and was probably regarded as 





Fig. II. Possibly Francis Gale of Liguanea, Jamaica. 

more of a routine job. It appeared in an anonymous 
sale at Sotheby’s, 17th July, 1935 (Lot 53) as representing 
“Colonel Isaac Gale.”” Neither Graves and Cronin nor 
Waterhouse mention a sitter of this name, but it is just 
possible that he may be identical with the “‘Francis Gale 
of Liguanea, Jamaica,’”’ identified by Graves and Cronin 
with the subject of a portrait of ““Mr. Gale’’ which was 
paid for on April 21st, 1763. Reynolds’ portrait of Francis 
Gale’s daughter (later Lady Gardner) is now in the 
Melbourne Gallery, and inasmuch as she was born in 
1749 Francis is unlikely to have been less than about 
thirty-five in 1763. This is therefore at least no evidence 
against the identification of him with the sitter of the 
Stewart portrait. It is a straightforward affair with 
silvery tone partly brought about by the “sinking’’ of the 
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Fig. III. 


Gainsborough’s portrait of 
Mrs. Hill. 





paint, and in any case would 
seem to date from the late ’50’s 
or the ’60’s. 

Gainsborough’s portrait of 
Mrs. Hill (Fig. IID) is un- 
doubtedly one of the master- 
pieces of his early work in 
portraiture. The sitter’s hus- 
band, the Rev. Henry Hill, D.D. 
(1696/7—1775), of Caius Col- 
lege. Cambridge, was Rector of 
Buxhall, Suffolk, a village three 
miles north-west of Stowmarket. 
The picture passed to the Rev. 
M. Hill, and subsequently 
changed hands several times 
before entering the collection of 
Sir Malcolm Stewart. Gains- 
borough moved in 1759 from 
Ipswich to Bath, and in view of 
the fact that the sitter was 
resident in Suffolk, some time 
soon before 1759 would seem 
at first sight the most natural 
dating for the picture. But on 
grounds of style it cannot be 
absolutely excluded that it was 
painted soon after Gains- 
borough’s removal to Bath. 
The method of painting, with 
bold oblique hatchings, is ex- 
tremely close to that of the 
National Gallery ‘The Painter’s 
Daughters Teasing a Cat” 
(No. 3812), which may well be 
an early Bath picture, but there 
is insufficient evidence in either 
case to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion. The monochrome 
reproduction of the Mrs. Hill portrait conveys no idea 
of the beauty of the blue and yellow colouring of the 
dress. 

The most interesting thing about the other Gains- 
borough portrait reproduced here (Fig. IV) is undoubted- 
ly the identity of the sitter. This is supposed to be one 
of the painter’s daughters (? Margaret), and support for 
this theory is said to be furnished by the miniature on 
the sitter’s wrist which is claimed to represent Thomas 
Gainsborough. All this may well be correct, but both 
points depend on the degree of resemblance to certified 
portraits of Margaret and of Thomas Gainsborough, and 
in each case there are difficulties which seem to prevent 
one’s arriving at any degree of certainty. The miniature, 
in the first place, is indeed rather like Thomas Gains- 
borough but is too small and too sketchily painted to 
permit of certainty. In the case of the sitter the difficulty 
lies in the fact that while there are certified portraits 
of both daughters as young children (e.g. in the National 
Gallery) and as grown-up women (e.g. in the Whitbread 
Collection), there is none, apparently, of either at an 
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intermediate age. The sitter of the Stewart portrait 
appears (making due allowance for the precocity of 
XVIIIth century children) to the present writer (and this 
again is a highly controversial point) to be aged about 
twelve to fifteen and the picture is in the style of the 
Bath period. The features do indeed show the somewhat 
horsey characteristics which Margaret Gainsborough 
appears to have displayed from an early age. As she 
was born in 1752/3 and Gainsborough was at Bath 
from 1759 to 1774 there is nothing against such an 
identification. But it is well not to be dogmatic on such 
dangerous ground. Aesthetically, the best thing about 
the picture is the grey silk of the dress, which is painted 
with complete mastery and to great effect. 

Hone’s portrait of Miss Anne Craster (Fig. V) comes 
from the Craster family in Northumberland and is a 
distinguished example of the work of this uneven painter. 

The last two portraits under consideration are by 
Raeburn and Lawrence—painters who, while continuing 
the XVIIIth century Reynolds tradition of portraiture 
in the grand style, achieved their most distinguished work 
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Fig. IV. Gainsborough portrait conjectured to be one of 
his daughters, possibly Margaret. 


Fig. VI. Sir George Ramsay of Banff by Sir Henry Raeburn. 
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Fig. V. Miss Anne Craster by Nathaniel Hone. 


Fig. VII. Anthony Haldimand by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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within the XIXth century. Nevertheless, the examples 
in the Stewart Collection, being in each case early works, 
can be considered in the same category as the other pictures 
discussed. 

Thus Raeburn’s “Sir George Ramsay of Banff” 
(Fig. VI) is still in essentials the XVII Ith century gentle- 
man, stylistically as well as chronologically. The sitter 
was the sixth baronet and fell in a duel in 1790, leaving 
no heir. But while the pose is entirely in keeping with 
the tradition of British portraiture during the second half 
of the XVIIIth century, there is just a hint of that strange 
illumination in the background which was foreign to 
Reynolds and the XVIIIth century but which was 
developed early in the XIXth by Raeburn himself 
and by Lawrence with, at times, exciting results. 

Lawrence’s “Anthony Haldimand” (Fig. VII) was 
also, in all probability, painted within the XVIIIth 
century, though it seems to anticipate the XIXth more 
than was the case with the Raeburn. The sitter, accord- 
ing to the D.N.B., was a London merchant, born 1741, 
died 1817, and father of William Haldimand, the philan- 
thropist. The portrait does not figure in Armstrong’s 
catalogue of Lawrence’s pictures but is a distinguished 
early work. One sees, indeed, how superior was the 
natural ability of Lawrence, not only to that of Raeburn 
but also to that of all his other British contemporaries. 
The forceful characterisation and firm painting of the face, 
together with the varied treatment of accessories—crisp 
in the objects on the table, luscious in the draperies—are 
typical of a painter who had, if anything, a superfluity 
of talent and who, in his state portraits in the Waterloo 
Chamber, achieved at once the culmination and the 
knell of British portraiture on the grand scale. 


JAMES WYATT, A BIOGRAPHY, by REGINALD TuRNoR. 
(Art and Technics, 8s. 6d.) 


James Wyatt (1746-1813) belongs to the line of 
temperamental architects (such as William Kent before 
him) who are distinguished by social charm and lack 
of attention to business. From 1772 onwards, he was 
in the van of fashion, but the enthusiasm of his admirers, 
such as Horace Walpole and Lady Mary Coke, was not 
informed, and when the first excitement at the opening 
of the Pantheon died down, there isa note of depreciation. 
Dallaway (in a note to the Anecdotes of Painting in 
England) speaks of Wyatt’s works as distinguished by 
“taste, magnificence and boundless expense.”’ Wyatt is 
mentioned (in the 1875 edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica) as living “‘at a time when architectural taste 
was at its lowest ebb.” 

The significant expression of his principles (recorded 
in Farington’s Diary) shows him working in a style he 
condemned. There has been (he said) “no regular 
architecture since Sir William Chambers,”’ and there is 
evidence of Chambers’s influence in Wyatt’s designs of 
mausolea at Brocklesbury and Cobham. Wyatt added 
that on his return from Italy he “found the public taste 
corrupted by the Adams, and he was obliged to comply 
with it.” Much of Wyatt’s work is probably still 
unrecognised. There are two interiors, the dining-room 
at Crichel and the saloon at Ribston Hall, which would 
be assigned to him on grounds of style, but there is no 
record of his activities there. 

Mr. Turnor’s summary gives a lively impression of 
Wyatt’s character, and of his ambidextrous handling of 
Gothic and classic. He is in doubt (p. 36) as to the 
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first use of the Etruscan style, but this is definitely 
claimed by Robert Adam in his Works in Architecture 
as an original contribution. The illustrations, though 
small in scale, are excellent ; and it is clear that Wyatt 
applied himself to the study of the Gothic with “great 
diligence, employing draughtsmen to make careful 
drawings of the best ancient work.’ There is real 
Perpendicular feeling in his Chapel at Ashridge. 





A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
STATHAM. 3rd Edition. (Batsford. 21/-) 
When this book first appeared in 1912 it was welcomed as an 

excellent elementary introduction to the subject. Time has not 

dealt with it too hardly, as the greater part of it required only 
minor corrections to bring it up to date. The trouble for the 
editor, Mr. Hugh Braun, really only began at the close of the 

Gothic period. When Statham wrote the chapter which used to 

be called “From the Renaissance to Modern Times,” the archi- 

tecture of the early Renaissance was already fully appreciated. It 
is only during the last thirty years that it has been possible to see 
the Baroque period in perspective and architectural students are 
now trying to assimilate the Gothic Revival. If Mr. Braun had 
re-written the story of the last three centuries we should have got 
something much more valuable, but there must be limits to the 
functions of an editor. The trouble is that too many of the ideas 
and prejudices of forty years ago have been preserved. Little 
understanding of Spanish Renaissance or Baroque architecture is 
shown, whilst German Baroque gets only seven lines with the 
mention of a single architect, Balthasar Neumann. It is pardonable 
for an English book to allow more space for the national achievement 
but is it really true that ‘‘After Italy and France, England is perhaps 
the most important country in the history of Renaissance architec- 
ture’? The treatment of the XIXth century is rather too sketchy 
for the type of reader for which the book is intended. A great 
improvement has been made in the quality of the a. 
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ITIAN’S “Girl with a Fur” in the Kunsthistorisches 

Museum, Vienna, is one of his loveliest feminine portraits, 

painted about 1536 when he was at the height of his powers. 
The problem of the sitter has been much debated. For a long 
time it was reckoned to be Titian’s mistress ; but it is more likely 
to have been a mistress of his patron, the Duke of Urbino. One 
suggestion is that the picture is a portrait of the Duchess; but as 
the same model evidently posed for that magnificent nude “Venus 
of Urbino,” now in the Uffizi, it is unlikely that a Duchess would 
have exercised such freedom even in a Renaissance Court. Vasari, 
who saw the “Venus” among the Duke’s pictures, described it as 
the most beautiful nude painted by Titian and indicated that it 
represented the Duke’s mistress. This is probably the nearest 
clue to the identity of the “Girl with a Fur.” 

An early copy of Titian’s picture in the Dulwich Gallery 
indicates that the original was wider and has been cut down on 
either side. Another interesting copy of the picture was made by 
Rubens probably in London about 1630. This picture, in which 
the likeness of Helen Fourment takes the place of the original 
sitter, is one of the treasures at Aynhoe House in Northampton- 
shire, having come into the Cartwright Collection in the XVIIIth 
century from the great collection of John Blackwood through the 
marriage of his granddaughter to one of the Cartwrights. This 
great copy of the famous original can now be seen, for Aynhoe is 
now open to the public. 

The great Titian original went first to Spain, where it remained 
until 1623. At that date Charles I, who was still Prince Charles, 
went to Spain on that diplomatic wooing of the Infanta which 
ended so ignominiously for him since the Catholics were making 
no alliance with a Protestant. Charles at least brought back this 
Titian picture to add to the Royal collection. There it remained 
only until the disastrous sale of his pictures under the Common- 
wealth, when it went to Vienna to become part of the Imperial 
Collection and finally to be incorporated among the pictures of 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum. It was on view with the treasures 
from Vienna when they were shown recently at the Tate Gallery. 

Painted when Titian was in his late fifties, the work shows him 
in his maturity. He has passed from the dream-world of his early 
Giorgionesque and his sitter is shown at the maximum of earthly 
beauty painted with the absolute firmness which in his later period 
gave way to an equally brilliant looseness of brushwork. 
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BY WALTER HOLZHAUSEN 


Fig. I. Box, the lid and base set with 
semi-precious stones arranged con- 
centrically and further enriched with 
pearls and precious stones. Those on 
the lid project above the surface, a 
peculiar feature for the neo-classical 
style, of which flat rather than raised 
surfaces were typical. 
Ekloeh Collection, Hagen, Germany. 








URING the reign of Augustus the Strong of 

Saxony the art of the goldsmith and the jeweller 

had reached an unparalleled level of craftsmanship 
and inventive power. The magnificence of the court of 
his successor, Augustus III, was reflected in the brilliance 
of the newly mounted and, to some extent, newly 
acquired crown jewels; the rule of taste imposed by 
the Rococo style imparted to contemporary precious 
metal-working a splendour and vitality of expression 
which is apparent even in domestic articles of daily use 
in the houses of the aristocracy and the middle classes. 
With the death of Augustus III and the close of the 
Seven Years War, new personalities appeared on the 
political stage and a new trend became evident in the 
field of creative art. The art of the goldsmith and the 
jeweller drew upon new sources of inspiration and based 





Fig. II. Box set with semi-precious stones and porcelain, the 

top sculptured with a Chinoiserie subject in relief. An unusual 

piece of exceptionally high quality, the decoration is reminiscent 

of similar scenes executed in mother-of-pearl. About 1770-80. 
Private Collection, London. 








its aesthetic creed on fundamentally different premises. 
Even if the same point may be made about the whole 
realm of applied art in Germany, in Dresden especially 
the work of the goldsmith achieved an independence of 
character and execution which, though now expressed in 
the guise of Neo-Classicism, stood on an equal footing 
with Baroque. Admittedly there were certain limitations ; 
the complete freedom from academic formulae which was 
characteristic of Baroque and Rococo was no more. The 
court began perceptibly to turn towards the middle 
classes, whose simpler way of life, in itself an outward 
expression of the triumph of reason, had a somewhat 
repressive influence. The determination and calculation 
with which tke process of cultural regeneration was set 
in motion in Saxony immediately after the signing of the 
Peace of Hubertusburg was most remarkable. As a 
corollary to this development, we find that the economic 
theories of Mercantilism served to reinforce increasingly 
rationalisation and practical ends. The most outstand- 
ing examples of goldsmiths’ work such as the Neuber 
boxes, with their superbly mounted precious stones, 
achieved a system of gem classification closely allied to 
mineralogy ; at the same time the art of the goldsmith 
was exploited to add lustre to some of the creations of 
the Meissen porcelain factory. The period of Neo- 
Classicism essayed works on a considerable scale without, 
however, achieving quite the grandeur of the early 
decades of the century. It borrowed new ideas from 
science and replaced a generalized approach by a system- 
atic one. Where the freedom of Baroque had led to a 
lack of self-control, the new style re-introduced a sense 
of responsibility and morality ; passion and playfulness 
turned into sensitiveness and classical sobriety—the 
Regent of Saxony at this time was known as Frederick 
Augustus “the Just.” Nevertheless, the art of the gold- 
smith and the jeweller in Dresden in the second half 
of the XVIIIth century achieved once again a world-wide 
reputation. 

In 1769, the delicate mosaic work, which was to 
become characteristic of the Dresden jeweller’s work, 
appears for the first time on a box made by Heinrich 
Taddel and a console table by Johann Christian Neuber.’ 
The type of mosaic in Taddel’s box is that usually known 
as cloisonné ; the carefully cut precious stones are set in 
frames or cloisons of gold strips soldered to the gold 
ground. It was a method of decoration familiar to the 
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Fig. III. This necklace is in Neuber’s most these corresponded with a descriptive list of the stones given in a 
characteristic style. Few pieces of Neuber small book which Neuber prepared specially for each box. The 
jewuney geht oy nodueeetees precious stones came mainly from Saxony ; the method of describing 

Collection Mrs. Backer, London. both the type of stone and its place of origin is in accordance with 


the system employed by the great Freiberg mineralogist, Werner. 


Egyptians and to the goldsmiths of the Middle Ages ; 
the same method of mounting gems in cloisons was not 
unknown to the great Saxon goldsmith of the previous 
generation, Dinglinger. Such fineness and precision of 
technique as that of Neuber and his school was however 
something quite new ; the reflections of colour from the 
mirror-smooth surface of gold and precious stones gave 
their works a magic quality which made them prized and 
sought after far beyond the borders of Saxony. Taddel, 
who held a Court appointment and was Inspector of the 
Griines Gewiélbe, was both a jeweller and an excellent 
connoisseur of stones. It was from him that Neuber 
acquired his knowledge of precious stones and learnt the 
art of the mosaic work. In addition to Neuber, the same 
technique was employed with great competence by 
Christian Gottlieb Stiehl, who worked in the Mineralien- 
kabinett ; but a further appreciation of these masters 
and their works is not possible here and I can do no 
more than refer the reader to the literature of the subject.” 

It is now 25 years since I drew attention, on the two- 
hundredth anniversary of Neuber’s death, to various of 
his ‘“‘Manns- und Damesdosen” (boxes for ladies and 
gentlemen), “Stein Cabinets Tabatieren’”’ (snuff boxes 
set with precious and semi-precious stones), buttons, 
necessaires, scent bottles, and walking stick handles. 
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The console table, the table decorations for Friedrich Augustus the 
Just (1775) and for Prince Repnin (1780), and the mantelpiece (1782), 
are works of a wider scope in which Neuber translated the jewel-like 
fineness of his mosaic work to a larger scale. He strove for effects 
of an architectural character, in much the same way as had Dinglinger 
before him, yet in the case of both artists the almost magical quality 
of the jeweller’s art is only apparent in the smaller objects. In certain 
respects the formal relationship between their principles of design is 
even closer. 
to contemporary sculpture, in particular to the porcelain sculpture of 
Acier, who modelled the groups belonging to the table decorations 
and parts of the great mantelpiece already referred to. In the design 
of the table decorations for Friedrich Augustus the, Just the classical 
allegory of national well-being and government is the dominant theme. 
But in comparing the work of these two great artists there is a certain 
difference to consider: while the jeweller of the Baroque period 
incorporated ivory sculpture in his work and thereby brought his 
masterpiece to perfection, the contribution of the jeweller’s art to the 
table decorations remains subsidiary and is never the dominating 
factor. Only the mantelpiece—an unpractical object of utility—retains 
its individual form through the unifying force of the goldsmith’s work. 
Neuber’s first signed and dated box, made in 1770, was formerly 
in the Griines Gewélbe. The ornament and the decorative panels 
still recall the spirit of late Rococo. Another box, dated 1777, in 
private possession, is worthy of attention on account of the inlaid 
porcelain plaque.” One of the finest of Neuber’s boxes is an oval 
example in the Griines Gewdlbe where the shimmering surface of the 
stones set within bands of precious metal approaches in appearance 
the soft, glowing surface of silk material. In it we can see a partic- 
ularly sensitive expression of the transition style from Rococo to Neo- 
Classicism. 
development. Frequently they are ornamented with precious gems 
and cameos and achieve as a result a somewhat antique-heroic air. 
On the gold settings of his mosaics Neuber engraved numbers ; 





As in Dinglinger’s work, Neuber’s creations were related 


We can indeed recognise in his boxes every phase of this 


There is, however, no evidence that Neuber was in any- 
thing more than occasional official communication with 
him. Some of Neuber’s works are set with a large 
number of different kinds of precious and semi-precious 
stones ; the descriptive list of those used in the mosaic 
work on the Moritzburg table-top records “‘132 pieces 
of the finest and choicest kinds of jasper, cornelian, topaz, 
amethyst, agate, petrified wood, porcelain (!) and many 
other precious stones.”’ This table-top has been lost 
for many years. 

In 1788 Neuber had to resort to a lottery in order to 
help himself out of his precarious financial situation. 
This year of misfortunes marked the end of his really 
creative period, although he did afterwards continue to 
work. Between 1786 and 1798 he had the following 
apprentices: Friedrich Wilhelm Bachmann, Carl August 
Loschke, Carl Gottfried Hendel,’ Carl August Holtze, 
Gottlob Friedrich Hanssel, Carl Friedrich Schneider, 
Johann Gottlieb Muller.’ Even in 1803 he received an 
advance of money to enable him “‘to recommence work 
on certain projects.” 

Johann Christian Neuber was born on April and, 
1736, and from a simple peasant origin he became a 
highly respected master who produced works of art 
worthy of the sophisticated connoisseurs of the Saxon 
and other European courts. Neuber was a man who 
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combined to an exceptional degree two virtues most 
common to the inhabitants of the Erzgebirge, industry 
and imagination ; he became, in fact, not only the most 
outstanding craftsman of his kind in Saxony but in the 
whole European sphere of culture. In his jewellery the 
working of precious stones is always of the finest quality, 
and he was quick to see the financial possibilities inherent 
in the presence of large quantities of precious stones in 
Saxony. Neuber himself rented several quarries. He 
developed his unique method of mounting precious stones 
in gold cloisons to form a mosaic and applied it to all 
types of objects. He was clearly very much aware of the 
social value of the collaboration between the numerous 
craftsmen he employed; for he realised that the crafts 
which he practised drew around him a number of artists 
whose powers were fully developed only as a result of 
their collaboration in his workshop. Neuber did him- 
self thus take direct part in the work of reconstruction 
in Saxony after the Seven Years War. His far-sighted- 
ness led, as we have already indicated, to yet another 
commercial venture, the use of precious stones in con- 
junction with Meissen porcelain. 

In 1752, when he was 17 years old, Neuber became 
apprenticed to Johann Friedrich Trechaon; ten years 
later he was accepted as Master by his guild and before 
1775 he had been appointed court jeweller. Between 
1785 and 1805 he is constantly referred to as court 
jeweller at the Griines Gewélbe. From an artistic, 
technical and personal point of view, he owed much to 
the Director of the Griines Gewélbe, Heinrich Taddel. 
He lived and worked for the most part in his house in 
the Neumarkt in Dresden, which was destroyed in 1945 ; 
there he married the daughter of his mentor. Neuber’s 
life, which in its struggle for the realization of an im- 
portant cultural aim, not only for himself but for his 
country, had brought him fame and success, did not lack 
tragic elements. His costly works gradually ceased to 
fulfil the needs of the age and at the same time economic 
storm swept away his formerly wealthy patrons. Finally 
he too succumbed to these misfortunes and towards the 
end of his very long and busy life the old man was 
obliged to retire to the protection of his children’s home 
in Eibenstock in the Erzgebirge. There he died in the 
house of his son, Christian Adolf, on the 1st January, 
1808. The XIXth century did not continue the work 
which Neuber had started. It lacked, in fact, just what 
Neuber had so urgently sought—an understanding and 
appreciation of Saxon goldsmiths’ and jewellers’ work 
in precious stones and an acceptance of the need for 
systematic methods. Free trade led to the mass import 
of stones, principally from South America. The local 
Saxon stones were virtually forgotten and at the same 
time the possibility of making use of the natural products 
of Saxony. Furthermore the potential patrons ceased to 
value or care for these stones. The XIXth century also 
lacked the ability to bring the jeweller’s craft and the 
working of precious stones into aesthetic harmony. 





! This box came up many years ago in the London sale rooms. The console table 
was presented by the city of Freiberg to the Prince Elector. 

2 Sponsel, Jean Louis. Christian Neuber und die Wiederbelebung des Zellenmosaiks. 
Berichte aus dem Knopfmuseum Waldes. Jahrgang IV. 1919. Heft 1/4. 
Holzhausen, Walter. Kunstformen des Merkantilismus in Sachsen in der 
zweiten Halfte des 18. Jahrhunderts. Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst, 1926, 


page 221. Jbid. Johann Christian Neuber. Zum 200 Geburtstag Neubers 
dargeboten vom Verein fur Geschichte Dresdens. Dresden 1935. 

* Holzhausen. Op.cit. Fig. 7. 

* Dresden, Ratsarchiv, Goldsmiths. 
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Fig. IV. Box inlaid with cornelian. The relief on the lid of 
Leda and the Swan must be the work of an unidentified Dresden 
lapidary. Wallace Collection. 


Fig. V. Box, the lid set with a cameo and divided into 

circular panels set with lapis lazuli. So lavish a use of this 

material is unusual in Neuber’s work. Round the lid and sides 
are alternate panels containing moss agate. 
Rothschild Collection, Fitzwilliam Museum. 


Fig. VI. Box inlaid with striped Schlottwitz agate and half 


pearls. S. J. Phillips, London. 
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VANDALISM 


ATELY I have been thinking much about our 
constant misuse of words. Not long ago, for 
example, someone referred to my grandmother as 

a ‘‘vandal” because she had her little plain William IV 
christening mug (Sheffield, date-letter ‘‘g” 1830, makers 
John Settle and Henry Williamson) very prettily chased 
and embossed with flowers, and a lip added to make it 
into a usable cream jug. For the rest of her life, and for 
the rest of my mother’s life after Granny died, this little 
cream jug was in continual daily use and gave great 
pleasure to both of them. According to the law the jug 
is unsaleable owing to the added lip, and the fact that 
both this and the perfectly legal decoration had been 
added by my grandmother had caused the dear simple 
lady, who had intended no wrong, to be openly denounced 
after her death as a vandal! In this case the law does 
not matter, as the little cream jug will never be sold ; it 
continues to give great pleasure to my sister who uses it 
every day, and I have little doubt that the next generation 
and probably the generation after that will continue to 
love it and use it, as it has been loved and used since 
Granny committed her “‘crime’’ at least eighty, if not 
more, years ago. 

The word “‘vandal” is very freely used to-day by 
many in connection with this sort of thing, but the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary definition of this word is 
= . a wilful or ignorant destroyer of works of art.” 
Now, Granny’s little mug, in its original plain state, 
could scarcely have been called a work of art, and, though 
some might disagree with me, I feel that it was far nearer 
to being a work of art after her “‘act of vandalism” than 
it was before, and that the preservation of this small 
object in its original condition was of little if any 
importance to anybody. 

I think that those who, at the Reformation, destroyed 
our churches and statues, and melted our early chalices 
in an excess of religious zeal can justifiably be called 
vandals, but does the same apply to those who melted 
their plate to realise money, either for purposes of war 
or peace? In those days banks did not exist, and gold 
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Fig. I. Granny’s Cream Jug. 


and silver plate represented to its owners a readily real- 
isable security. They were not interested in antiquity, 
and though they may have regretted melting objects of 
artistic merit, I feel that, as vandals, Charles I and 
Cromwell bear no comparison to the vast numbers who, 
in the gold rush of 1931-2, melted the most beautiful 
and wonderful gold plate and jewellery, both of the 
Victorian and earlier eras, so as to “‘cash in’”’ on what they 
believed would be a falling market. How wrong they were! 

What, then, is vandalism? Let us consider the case 
of the Leigh Cup at Mercers’ Hall. This superb cup, 
bearing the hall-marks of the year 1499, was given during 
the reign of Elizabeth to Mercers’ Hall, and, at the date 
of the gift, was embellished all over in typical Elizabethan 
style. Now, was Sir Thomas Leigh, the donor, a vandal ? 
And should the piece in question be “‘restored”’ to original 
condition by the sacrifice of all the extremely interest- 
ing Elizabethan decoration? How could 
Sir Thomas Leigh know that in 1950 his 
cup, had he left it in original condition, 
would have been a more valuable treasure 
and more important to posterity than it now 
is? I feel that the word “vandal” could 
more rightly be applied to myself. In 
APOLLO of September, I illustrated a plain 
George III mug which had been skilfully, 
and to many pleasantly, embossed in 1840. 
I illustrated this mug again after the embos- 
sing had been removed and the mug restored 
to apparently original condition, but, as I 
say in the article, in a state in which it can 
never be of any real interest to a serious 
collector. Surely it is I that am the vandal, 
and not the man who decorated a perfectly 

Fig. II. XVIIIth Century Bowl. Probably 


American. Destroyed by Goldsmiths’ Hall 
because it would not pass assay to-day. 


1It is not impossible that the decoration was done when 
the mug was originally made in 1830. 
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plain and quite unimportant mug, which, when he did 
the work, was only about sixty years old? From our 
point of view his work may be regrettable, but from the 
point of view of a collector in five hundred years’ time 
I suspect that what I did will be considered far more 
regrettable, and it is I who will be condemned by 
posterity. 

To illustrate this article, I am showing one or two 
pieces about which readers can form their own conclu- 
sions, the point being that to-day, and for many years 
past, we, as a nation, have prided ourselves on our taste, 
discrimination and love of antiques, and used the word 
“vandalism” very freely, even about my poor grand- 
mother. In no way do I wish to disparage the work of 
the Antique Plate Committee at Goldsmiths’ Hall, nor— 
though infallibility is not a mortal attribute—would I 
question, collectively or individually, the experience, 


from the same period as the added lip, is not illegal, 
though, as explained above, many consider that to 
decorate a plain mug in this way constitutes an act of 
vandalism. 

Illustration No. II is of a plain bowl which a modern 
silversmith mentioned to me he had recently acquired in 
the course of trade and, because it was unmarked, he 
had put his own punch on it and sent it to Goldsmiths’ 
Hall to be assayed and hall-marked as a modern ware, 
although he believed it to be of XVIIIth century manu- 
facture. I asked him to withdraw it from the Hall prior 
to assay as, if it was an early unmarked piece, the punch 
he had put on it could easily be removed and I would 
like to buy it. He was allowed to bring it to me con- 
ditional on it being returned to the Hall to be inspected 
by the Antique Plate Committee prior to sale. I expressed 
the opinion that it could be dated about 1770, and was 
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Fig. III. 
Small Standing 


with silver-gilt 


mounts, and bowl 
of semi-precious 
stone. 
Probably English, 
circa 1545. 
Unmarked. 


Fig. IV. 


Inside of Bowl 
showing silver-gilt 


head of screw 
connecting the 
bowl to the stem. 








knowledge or integrity of any of its members. I consider 
they have a most difficult and thankless task, which, in 
view of the present state of the law, they carry out with 
as much tact and discrimination as they possibly can. 
(I shudder to think what would happen if their powers 
were transferred to some Government department !) 
They are, however, in the somewhat unfortunate position 
of being judge, jury and Court of Appeal, in all matters 
concerning antique plate, and apparently of being forced 
to conform to out-of-date laws, the existence of which 
I have little doubt they themselves deplore. 

Illustration No. I shows Granny’s cream jug which, 
because of its added lip, is technically unsaleable unless 
and until the addition of metal has been assayed and 
hall-marked. The decoration, though probably dating 
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probably of American manufacture as it bore a very close 
resemblance to certain American bowls of that period. 
Apart from America, its most likely source of origin was 
Scotland, where somewhat similar bowls were made, but 
I did not think it was English as I had seen few, if any, 
English examples of that form. The Antique Plate 
Committee agreed with my dating, but, in view of the 
law, stated that unless it could be proved to be of foreign 
manufacture (in which case it would be exempt under 
our laws), it must be re-assayed and, if of the correct 
fineness, stamped with modern hall-marks ; if not, melted 
or destroyed. It did not pass the assay (strong support 
for my suggestion that it was of American origin), and 
at the request of the owner was destroyed in the manner 
here illustrated rather than being melted and the value 
of the metal refunded to him. I acquired it from the 
owner in its present destroyed state at the price originally 
agreed on, and it now rests in my “Chamber of Sorrows.” 
The only reason for its destruction was my inability to 
prove conclusively that it was not of English manufacture ! 
I consider the destruction of this bowl to be an act of 
vandalism perpetrated by Goldsmiths’ Hall in conformity 
with a law which should not exist, and which, in view of 
[Continued on page 112 














HARD-PASTE NEW HALL PORCELAIN—tarr iv 


BY I. A. SPRAGUE 


ESS seems to be known about covered sugar-basins in 
early New Hall than about the other pieces of a tea-set. 
An ellipsoid and waisted sugar-basin of pattern 274 in 
the writer’s collection is illustrated in the English Ceramic 
Circle’s English Pottery and Porcelain." Pattern 274 is the 
gilded version of No. 272, and there can be no question that 
both numbers are New Hall, since both are represented by 
typical silver-shape cream-jugs, and No. 274 also by a typical 
ellipsoid and waisted teapot, while the paste and glaze and 
the bold numbering are equally characteristic of the factory. 
The sugar-basin of No. 274 has a foot about 1.4 cm. deep, 
with an ogee profile, and separated from the body of the basin 
by a conspicuous groove, just as in the corresponding teapot. 
The two imitation handles are in the form of rings, one at 
each end of the basin, and attached to it at top and bottom, 
but free at the sides, as can be seen clearly in the figure. 
A sugar-basin of pattern 343, kindly lent to the writer 
by Mr. G. C. Frith, is shown in Fig. I. It is of the same 
shape as in No. 274, except that it is ogee-fluted, and that 
each of the ring-handles is free from the body on the left-hand 
side only. The foot is 1.5 cm. deep, exhibiting a gentle ogee 
curve in profile, and separated from the body by a well- 
marked groove. The paste is greyish, much as in No. 274, 





and the knob is sanded. In view of all these points 
it may confidently be attributed to New Hall. The - 
decoration, which consists of two bands of deep 
underglaze blue, and rich gilding in the form of con- 
ventional sprays of foliage, might at first sight suggest 
Flight and Barr or Chamberlain’s Worcester, but is 
paralleled on a teapot in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, with the wording, “Ralph Clowes New 
Hall Fecit’’ incised on the bottom. It seems pro- 
bable that a certain amount of New Hall decorated 
in underglaze blue has been taken for late Worcester. 


A second type of New Hall sugar-basin is repre- 
sented in pattern 434 (Fig. II, left). This has an 
ellipsoid knob instead of a mushroom one, and a 
much flatter lid, which fits inside the top of the basin, 
and is held in position by an inwardly inclined 
flange 8 mm. deep. The body is gradually narrowed 
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Fig. I (above). Sucrier, 
ogee-fluted, left hand 
ring-handle only is free 
from body. No. 343. 
Collection G. C. Frith. 


Fig. II (centre). Sucrier, 
with ellipsoid knob and 
flat lid; and stand with 
unglazed base. No. 434. 


Fig. III (below). Sucrier, 

No. 446. A service of 22 

pieces bearing this num- 

ber was purchased by 

Josiah Wedgwood in 1812 
for £2 17s. 


Collection Miss P. M. 
Ratcliff. 
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Fig IV. Basins. 
(Left) No. 208, with 
deep foot-ring. 
(Right) No. 748, with a 
quaint border described 
in the text. 





downwards to its base from below the ring-handles, 
which are free on both sides. The main pattern consists 
of two eight-petalled blue star-like flowers, separated by 
pairs of brick-red, blue and green trefoils, and the ledge 
on top of the basin bears a simple design in gold. The 
bold numbering is characteristic. The bottom of the 





stand (Fig. II, right) is unglazed, and it may be queried 
whether such stands, now found accompanying sugar- 
basins, are not in reality those belonging to the teapots 
of the same set. 

A third type of sugar-basin (Fig. III) is represented 
in the collection of Miss P. M. Ratcliff, who has kindly 
allowed the writer to have it photographed. This is 
boat-shaped, with plain narrow ear-shaped handles rising 
3 cm. above the rim, and has a shallow foot. The cover 


Fig. VI. Saucers. 
(Left) No. 297. 
Pattern matching 
the silver-shape 
cream-jug. 


(Right) No 2098. 
Pattern matching 
the abconical 
shaped cream- 
jug, peculiar to 
New Hall. 





has no flange, fitting inside the basin on a narrow ledge : 
its profile forms a gentle ogee curve which is almost 
straight in the middle, and the gilded knob is elliptic- 
oblong with a central boss. The basin is numbered 446 
in bold figures on the bottom. The paste is bluish-grey 
in imitation of the Oriental, just as in Nos. 272 and 274, 





Fig. V. (Left) Bowl, No. 
599, showing a common 
feature of wavy lines of 
dots. (Centre) Coffee- 
can, slightly barrel 
shape. No. 746. 


(Right) Bowl, No. 791; 

the central decorative 

feature is a large leafy 

rose spray at bottom of 
bowl. 





and the design is a much conventionalised grape-vine, 
with a gnarled trunk and branches in deep underglaze 
blue with richly gilded borders, giving off numerous gold 
tendrils, about five gold-edged vine leaves with slaty-grey 
veins separated by lines of orange dots, and three bunches 
of orange-coloured grapes. Another variant of the grape- 
vine design occurs in the bone-paste period on No. 1277 
on deep mazarine underglaze blue. Nos. 274 and 446 
represent the high-water mark of rich decoration in early 
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HARD-PASTE NEW 


New Hall porcelain. It is noteworthy that a set of No. 
446, consisting of 8 tea-cups and saucers, 12 tea-saucers 
and 2 bread-plates, was purchased from New Hall by 
Josiah Wedgwood in April, 1812, at a net cost of £2 17s.” 

The general shape of slop-basins in hard-paste New 
Hall is remarkably uniform : the foot-rings are stout and 
approach the perpendicular, but in early numbers such 
as 171 and 186 they sometimes slope inwards. On the 
whole the relatively deepest foot-rings occur in the 
earlier period and shallower ones later on, but this is 
subject to exceptions: a slop-basin of No. 940, for 
example, has quite a deep foot-ring. In the bone-paste 
period the foot-rings are very thick, and project horizon- 
tally outwards. Four basins of different patterns are 
illustrated in Figs. IV and V, and it will be noticed that 
the relatively deepest foot-ring occurs in the earliest 
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at the bottom of the basin. Sometimes the designer 
gave his fancy a free rein, as in the quaint border of 
No. 748 (Fig. IV, right), which consists of a repetition 
of two elements, namely an orange fan bearing a pink 
rose and two orange tendrils, and with two ostrich 
feathers above it, one pink and the other puce ; and a 
leafy spray bearing two imaginary flowers. In a colour 
variant issued in bone-paste the fans are blue, and the 
pattern at a distance suggests a flight of brilliantly 
coloured parrots. 

Hard-paste New Hall coffee-cans are nearly cylin- 
drical, but sometimes slightly barrel-shaped, as in No. 
746 (Fig. V, centre), and sometimes with a slightly 
everted rim, as in No. 272. Those seen hitherto by the 
writer have plain ear-shaped handles, but it would not 
be surprising to find some with circles inside the loop, 





Fig. VII. Handleless tea-cup and saucer and coffee-cup with plain ear-shaped handle. No. 312. 


number, namely No. 208 (Fig. IV, left). This is a 
simple but attractive pattern, with a border consisting 
of a black line outside a continuous line of blue arrow- 
heads intersected by a wavy line of orange dots, the main 
piece of decoration being a bouquet of flowers with a 
long crenate leaf across it. Wavy lines of dots were a 
common feature of New Hall borders: in No. 599 (Fig. 
V, left), for example, there are floral sprigs in alternate 
sinuses below the line of dots. This pattern is in poly- 
chrome, the monochrome black version of it being No. 
367, and the orange version No. 598. In this manner 
New Hall obtained three different variants of the same 
design. As a rule each colour variant was given a 
separate pattern number, but in the case of pattern 241, 
which is usually in polychrome (Part II, Fig. VII, left),’ 
the black version was issued under the same number, 
which must have proved awkward when orders for 
replacement of pieces were received, unless the damaged 
piece was sent with the order. Pattern 253 also has 
black and polychrome versions under the same number. 
A common way of producing a new pattern was to com- 
bine the same border with a different piece of main 
decoration as in Nos. 746 and 791 (Fig. V, centre and 
right), or the same central feature with a different border, 
as in Nos. 297 and 298 (Fig. VI). In pattern 791 the 
central feature of the decoration is a large leafy rose 
spray, which cannot be seen in the illustration, as it is 


as such handles occur in late hard-paste New Hall tea- 
cups. In the early bone-paste period there is an ellipse 
inside the loop, e.g., in a coffee-can of pattern 541. 
Plain cups and saucers of hard-paste New Hall are 
perhaps the most difficult pieces to identify, unless they 
can be matched with one or more of the major pieces 
of the same pattern, as in Nos. 297 and 298 (Fig. VI): 
silver-shape cream-jugs of both these patterns are known, 
and an obconical one of No. 298. This obconical shape 
seems to be peculiar to New Hall, a fact not hitherto 
pointed out. No instance appears to be known of New 
Hall cups and saucers bearing pattern numbers, those 
marked 59* illustrated in Mr. Stringer’s book’ being 
undoubtedly soft paste. In the writer’s collection there 
is a similar saucer, also marked 59*, and an unnumbered 
hard-paste cup and saucer decorated with a variant of 
the same pattern, which seems to be New Hall. On 
the whole, the foot-rings of hard-paste New Hall saucers 
approach the vertical, but in the later part of the period 
they tend to be splayed on the inner surface. Identifi- 
cation of odd cups and saucers as New Hall rests largely 
on the characters of paste and glaze, but sometimes the 
style of decoration is helpful. A typical cup and saucer 
and a coffee-cup of No. 312 are shown in Fig. VII. 
The pattern is rather bold and is executed mainly in pink, 
puce and green, with an orange border-line, a few of the 
leaves being blue instead of green. These three pieces 
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Fig. VIII. Plates. 


(Left) No. 308. Black monochrome. 

(Right) No. 422. With a rare two- 

colour design in cobalt blue and 
bright carmine. 





have been identified as New Hall by comparison with a 
numbered hard-paste bread-plate of the same pattern. 
The plain ear-shaped handle of the coffee-cup should be 
noted. A surprising feature in the evolution of the tea- 
cup is the long period during which cups both with and 
without handles were manufactured, before the latter 
were finally abandoned. Tea-cups of both types were 
made at Chelsea as early as 1760, and handleless tea- 
cups were still being made at Worcester at as late as the 
Flight period (1782-1792), though specimens with handles 
occur at least as early as 1770." At New Hall, tea-cups 
without handles seem to have persisted until about the 
end of the XVIIIth century, when cups with a simple 
loop handle were introduced, and then others with a 
circle within the loop. In the bone-paste period at New 
Hall the included circle became an ellipse, and finally 
tea-cups with a “kick-up” handle were manufactured. 
It may be conjectured that the wealthier classes for whom 
Worcester catered, gave up the habit of drinking tea 
from the saucer at an earlier date than the middle classes 
who formed New Hall’s chief customers, and that this 
may account for the earlier abandonment at Worcester 
of the handleless cup, from which it must have been 
most uncomfortable to drink hot tea. There is always 
a time-lag in the descent of a fashion or custom from 
one class to another. 

Hard-paste New Hall bread-plates were at first very 
flat, with gently curved rims (Fig. VIII, left) gradually 
becoming deeper, with the rims more strongly curved, 
towards the middle (Fig. VIII, right) or end of the period. 
The foot-rings were at first nearly vertical, but were 
afterwards splayed outwards on the inner surface, so that 
they became triangular in section. At least three basket 
designs are known in New Hall : an orange oblong flat- 
topped wicker basket of flowers in polychrome, No. 171 
(Part II, Fig. 1(3)) ; a short basket filled in with a plain 
wash, with a long loop-handle, to the top of which a 
ribbon is tied, either in black monochrome, No. 308 
(Fig. IV, left), or in polychrome, No. 328 ; and a per- 
forated basket with a curled blue ribbon hanging from it, 
No. 746 (Fig. V, centre). There can be no doubt that 
Nos. 308 and 328 are New Hall: apart from the paste 
and glaze being characteristic, No. 308 is represented in 
the writer’s collection by a typical silver-shape teapot 
and cream-jug, and No. 328 by a silver-shape cream-jug. 





Designs in dichrome appear to be rare in New Hall : 
No. 422 (Fig. VIII, right) has a border of cobalt blue 
roses and daisies separated from one another by bright 
carmine trefoils with long curled central leaflets, the rest 
of the decoration also being in these two colours. The 
plate illustrated, and the coffee-cups and saucers bought 
with it, have gilded rims, the gilding on the plate being 
nearly worr off, but a teapot-stand, also numbered 422, 
differs in having deep blue rims. Perhaps the set with 
gilded rims may have been decorated specially to order. 





7 1English Ceramic Circle, English Pottery and Porcelain (1949), Plate 120, 
ig- 552- 

2Stringer, G. E., Histories of the Old and New Hall Potteries (1941), p. 8. 

3Sprague, T. A., Hard-paste New Hall Porcelain—Part II (APOLLO, July, 
1949, pp. 16-18) 

‘Stringer, G. E., New Hall Porcelain (1949), p. 72, Plate XXI. 

5Rackham, B., Catalogue of the Herbert Allen Collection of English Porcelain, 
Ed. 2 (1923), Plate 19, No. 68; Plate 24, Nos. 69, 79; Plate 54, No. 232; Plate 
56, Nos. 223, 233. 

®Rackham, B., op. cit., Plate 87, No. 510. 
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VANDALISM—continued from page 108 


the vast amount of unmarked plate constantly passing 
through the market, the Antique Plate Committee must 
obviously disregard unless the matter is actually brought 
to their notice. I wonder how much unmarked plate, 
of extreme importance, dating from medieval times and 
later, has thus been destroyed in recent years to comply 
with this strange law which condemns objects of antiquity 
for being unmarked or improperly marked only when they 
are of English or possibly English manufacture. 

Illustration No. III shows a small standing mazer, with 
bowl of semi-precious stone and unmarked silver-gilt 
mounts, which I think can be ascribed with some degree 
of certainty as English circa 1535-55. This lovely object 
was sold at the Antique Dealers’ Fair quite recently. 
Presumably, had it been submitted to Goldsmiths’ Hall 
first, it would now either have been destroyed or the 
mounts would bear modern hall-marks. 

There are many other objects in my Chamber of 
Sorrows which I am glad to show and explain by appoint- 
ment to any who are interested. If, as I hope, it remains 
intact and available for study after my death, it may even 
affect the views of future generations on what constitutes 
vandalism and Who are the Vandals of To-day. 
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THE ULTRA-VIOLET REACTION OF CHELSEA PORCELAIN 


BY F. SEVERNE MACKENNA 


N Apotto ANNuAL for 1949 I presented a short paper with 

somewhat the same title as the present heading, mainly in the 

hope that the suggestions it contained might stimulate interest 
amongst collectors. In this I was not disappointed and a con- 
siderable correspondence developed, particularly from American 
sources. 

At the time of writing that article it seemed very possible that 
ultra-violet rays might prove to have a differentially diagnostic use 
in addition to their well-known power of disclosing restorations, 
for it was hoped that some formula might be discovered whereby 
certain of the earliest types of Chelsea porcelain might eventually 
be separated scientifically. Unfortunately this possibility has not 
materialised, and although some authorities have not yet given up 
hope I cannot consider myself of their number. It is, however, 
useful to set down what has been discovered in this connection, 
in order that other collectors, less pessimistic than I, may go into 
the matter for themselves. But I must warn them beforehand that 
it will be found rather heavy going for those who may not have 
had a scientific training ; in trying to present as simple a statement 
as possible I apologise to any of my readers who may be more 
advanced physicists and who will know the technical details for 
themselves, for the extreme degree of simplification which I have 
thought wise to employ. If anyone, having no special knowledge 
of the subject, feels that he can quite well skip this portion, I would 
point out that any investigation involving the use of ultra-violet 
light is just so much waste of time unless the enquirer has at least 
a working acquaintance with the physical properties of the rays 
he is using ; it is for this reason that I fear a good deal of so-called 
research which has been done on the ‘part of Chelsea collectors 
is without real value to themselves or to anyone else. 

In order to be fully conversant with modern thought on the 
subject of ultra-violet rays in general, I have consulted two excellent 
publications which have appeared many years after my own period 
of university study; these two works are Luminescence by Pring- 
sheim and Vogel, sent to me by Mr. M. G. Kaufman, of Chicago, 
and Ultra Violet Rays by J. J. Rorimer, given to me by Mr. Alex. 
G. Lewis, of New York. In addition to these, and perhaps more 
readily available in England, there is the exhaustive Luminescence 
by G. F. J. Garlick, Ph.D. Furthermore, I am greatly indebted 
to Dr. Garlick who has given unlimited time and attention to my 
enquiries and has helped enormously with his actual demonstrations 
of the reaction to various rays and with numerous types of filter. 
To enter so thoroughly into the subject under such expert guidance 
is to be brought to realise rather depressingly the great complexities 
of the whole question, and it will be only by confining myself 
strictly to the effects and ignoring as much as possible the reasons 
that I can hope to keep my narrative within the easy comprehension 
of most readers. 

In the first place it is necessary to have some idea of the nature 
of light in general. It must not be imagined that “‘light’’ as we 
know it in everyday life is the sum total of the matter ; actually 
there is a much greater amount of invisible light, containing within 
its compass some of the most valuable of our modern resources. 

Light is formed of electro-magnetic waves possessing a speed 
of 300,000 km. per second ; the length of the waves in which it 
travels at this speed determines the character of the light. They 
are measured in units called Angstroms, each equalling one ten- 
millionth of a millimetre. For scientific purposes light is arranged 
along a band, towards one end of which are cosmic rays, called after 
the scientist Millikan, with unimaginably small wave-lengths ; at 
the other end are the radio waves of comparatively great length, 
up to several miles. Between these two extremes we have in 
succession and with progressively longer wave-lengths, X-rays 
(which may be as short as 0.01 Angstroms), three kinds of ultra- 
violet (the Schumann, far or short, and near or long), visible light 
as we know it, infra-red or heat rays, and short and long electrical 
waves. 

Visible light, which possesses wave-lengths of 4,000 to 8,000 
Angstroms, is made up of various colours, ranging from violet 
through blue, green, yellow, and orange to red, as everyone knows 
who has seen a rainbow, which is merely light broken up into its 
component parts by myriads of rain particles. The violet portion 
of visible light lies at the lowest or shortest wave-length position, 
and immediately adjoining this visible violet light and still shorter 
in wave-length are the three types of ultra-violet, the near, ranging 
from 4,000 to 3,000 Angstroms, the far, from 3,000 to 2,000 and 


the Schumann from 2,000 to 1,200. It is only, or perhaps mainly, 
with the near ultra-violet rays that we are concerned at present, 
and for our purposes they are isolated by means of a suitable filter 
from the rest of the spectrum, as the whole band is called. They 
form a most powerful but quite invisible light. 

The value to us of this light lies in the fact that objects viewed 
in it, or photographed by it, show very different appearances from 
those we are familiar with in visible light ; in this way it is possible 
to see effects which may be quite invisible in ordinary light. 

The great majority of methods whereby light is produced, 
especially commercially, depend upon some method of heating the 
molecules contained in the system. When molecules are “‘agitated,”’ 
as it is called, from their normal resting condition by means of heat, 
there is a production of light, increasing in intensity as the heat 
is increased. It is possible, on the other hand, to effect an emission 
of light from excited molecules without any such heating. This 
is done by the transfer of energy to the parts of the molecules 
which are concerned with the formation of light, this result being 
known as luminescence, which can itself be either in the form of 
phosphorescence or of fluorescence. We are all familiar with the 
first variety, which is most commonly to be seen in nature when 
fish or certain fungi are viewed at night in the absence of visible 
light. It can best be defined as an emission of light which con- 
tinues after the cessation of the stimulus. Fluorescence, on the 
other hand, is a light emission which ceases as soon as the stimulus 
is terminated. The difference between the two conditions lies in 
the fact that in phosphorescence a certain number of the excited 
molecules do not immediately return to normal, which means that 
there is an appreciable delay in giving up their light ; in fluorescence, 
however, there is no such delay. As for the mode of exciting the 
molecules, the only one we are now concerned with is due to the 
absorption of light, and the whole crux of the matter for our purpose 
lies in the fact that the emitted light is usually of a different colour 
from the one which excited it. 

The value of fluorescence for us as porcelain collectors (and, 
indeed, for all collectors) depends upon the circumstance that 
various substances have their individual and peculiar fluorescences 
and moreover that these are altered and modified by the passage 
of time. In this way we have a very important means of helping 
to establish the authenticity and state of repair of a specimen. 

There are two main sources of ultra-violet light available to 
collectors, but only one is to be described here, as it is much the 
more satisfactory in general use. This is the mercury-vapour lamp, 
with the arc enclosed in a quartz tube, and fitted with a suitable 
filter. In America the most usual filter is the Corning glass filter, 
Corex A, 986a, although for porcelain collectors the Hanau filter 
is perhaps rather better. The English counterpart is known as a 
Woods glass filter, which is made almost opaque to visible light 
by an admixture of nickel oxide. This filter is particularly useful 
for allowing the passage of ultra-violet rays of between 4,000 and 
3,200 Angstroms. It is wise to prevent the rays from falling 
directly on the eyes, for although no damage will be caused by 
any exposure occurring during the relatively short periods required 
for the examination of porcelain specimens and even for their 
photographing, the lens of the eye fluoresces and an unpleasant 
sense of glare will be experienced which may interfere with the full 
appreciation of what is being seen. 

It is at this point that the matter becomes of practical interest 
to the porcelain collector, but for the present purpose I wish to 
confine my observations mainly to the reaction of Chelsea porcelain, 
so far as any attempt at effecting an identification goes. 

The use of ultra-violet light for the detection of restorations 
has been known for some considerable time, and it was during this 
employment of it that observers noticed variations from the normal 
reaction. It will be found that the majority of XVIIIth-century 
porcelains, and many of even more recent date, give a violet 
fluorescence with a Woods filter. There is sometimes a doubt as 
to whether a violet reaction is a true fluorescence or merely a 
reflection, but with practice it is usually possible to detect the 
difference between the two effects (although it must be remembered 
that they may sometimes be present together, which causes a 
complication). A true fluorescence gives a peculiar soft appear- 
ance ; indeed it is quite impossible to decide how far away a 
fluorescing surface is if its edges are hidden from view. With a 
reflection the whole appearance is much harder and the position 
of the reflecting surface is never greatly in doubt, even when its 
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edges cannot be seen ; there is almost a metallic effect, whereas a 
fluorescing surface looks soft and rather suggestive of the bloom 
on a grape. 

In contradistinction to the normal violet fluorescence it was 
noticed that some Chelsea pieces discovered a completely different 
effect, and it was this circumstance which started the whole investi- 
gation. I do not know who first made this observation but certainly 
a considerable number of years ago Mr. M. G. Kaufman, of 
Chicago, in company with Mr. Meyrick Rogers, noticed the dif- 
ference. Another pioneer was Mr. Alex. G. Lewis, of New York, 
who has done perhaps more intensive research than any other 
authority, and continues with unabated enthusiasm to seek for the 
solution which he resolutely refuses to abandon hope of finding. 

This effect, differing from the normal violet fluorescence, has 
been termed peach, and the description could not be improved upon. 

In examining a long series of Chelsea specimens of triangle 
and raised and red-anchor type, preferably those which were marked, 
it was thought at first that all red-anchor pieces gave a violet 
fluorescence, that all raised-anchor examples were peach coloured, 
or at most tinged or splashed with the violet, though mainly peach, 
and that the triangle wares were some peach and some violet, the 
latter category including some of the most typical productions. 
This seemed all very clear and convincing, and attention was 
devoted to trying to reconcile the observation that many triangle 
and all red-anchor specimens showed a remarkable affinity of 
fluorescence which tempted one to wonder if these particular 
triangle pieces were not in fact of a later date of manufacture. 

Unfortunately for the validity of all this, however, widening 
experience produced an increasing number of flaws in our reasoning, 
one of the chief being the discovery that we had been wrong in 
believing that Chelsea alone gave a peach reaction, and that red- 
anchor marked pieces were always violet. Apart from these dis- 
turbing facts there were in any case unsurmountable difficulties in 
the way of assigning violet-reacting triangle pieces to a red-anchor 
provenance ; as Mr. Lorentz B. Knouff, of Chicago, put it to me 
in a letter on the subject, “there are too many factors which cut 
across this theory” ; and I entirely agree with him. 

If the peach reaction had been confined to one type of Chelsea 
porcelain alone, there would have been some justification for 
regarding this type as being automatically segregated by this means, 
but when there is a peach fluorescence in other “periods” of Chelsea, 
as well as in Bow and Longton Hall wares, to name only two in 
which its occurrence is definitely proved, the whole edifice of 
conjecture falls. 

But it will be asked what precisely is the cause of this peculiar 
peach-coloured fluorescence ; the answer is as yet far from definite. 
There are, as Professor Frerich has said, literally hundreds of 
combinations of materials which would cause such a reaction. So 
it may be that it denotes the presence, almost certainly accidentally, 
of a minute trace of some peach-fluorescing substance in the paste 
or glaze, so slight in amount that its presence could not otherwise 
be detected. The reaction again could be caused by some aber- 
ration of manufacturing technique, again possibly accidental. And 
it could, finally, be due to some age deterioration. I feel at present 
that this is most likely to be the correct explanation, although it 
must be admitted that it is only a partially satisfactory one since 
it does not pretend to give any reason why some pieces should show 
this deterioration and others not or only partially. The first sug- 
gestion, of some trace of a peach-fluorescing substance, can plausibly 
be combined with the third, that of some process of deterioration, 
for it is perfectly possible for some such substance to have this 
effect on the whole piece. 

There are a number of reasons for thinking as I do that there 
is some process of deterioration at the bottom of the peach reaction, 
and some may be given here in support of the idea. First of all 
it has been definitely established that surface deterioration and 
penetration alter the fluorescence of any given object. This is 
particularly observable in the case of marble, which undergoes a 
change caused by physical and chemical action which penetrates 
into the body of the stone and produces a condition which appears 
white under ultra-violet rays, while the interior or a freshly-cut 
surface appears purple. Similarly with glass, ivory, oil-painting, 
etc., it is found that age produces an alteration of appearance. In 
common with these and other substances, porcelain, and particularly 
its glaze, undergoes a change during the passage of time, and it is 
to be expected that these changes will be reflected in the ultra- 
violet appearance they present. No European ceramics have yet 
sufficient age to render the changes, normally, so definite as those 
in many branches of antique art, and it cannot be expected that 
their surface deterioration will be as marked, except, and this is 


most important, where there has been some impurity or fault of 
manufacture which has rendered it more vulnerable. I suggest 
that this may at least be one cause of the peach fluorescence we 
are concerned with. 

In support of this I would point out that it is frequently to be 
noticed that a violet-fluorescing piece will show a strong peach 
colour along the exposed and consequently worn portions of its 
raised design ; that the crazing of the glaze will be defined by a 
narrow band of peach colour on either side of the glaze-fracture ; 
that stilt marks show up as peach on many violet-reacting pieces ; 
that it is a common experience to find dishes and plates with a 
peach reaction on one surface and a violet on the other, and further- 
more, so far as I have observed, the peach is always on the upper, 
exposed surface of such specimens. Confirmation of the peach- 
producing effect of a damaged glaze comes from Mr. Knouff, who 
has a prunus-moulded Bow bow! which shows a pure peach reaction 
in its interior where the glaze has been much worn. Mr. Knouff 
asks if this can be due to the thinness of the glaze, and so also does 
Mr. Kaufman. I believe that they are both right in suspecting 
this as a cause, but not in thinking that the thinness per se is the 
cause, rather that the damaged glaze has accelerated the deteriora- 
tion in that part, with the consequent change in the fluorescence. 
That this is so is borne out by the appearance already mentioned 
in connection with the worn edges of a moulded pattern. 

It must not, however, be thought that I believe that every case 
of deterioration in any porcelain will disclose itself as a peach 
fluorescence ; far from it. Worcester, for instance, does not show it. 
I think it appears only when certain factors are present in the 
composition of the piece, but at the same time these factors, if they 
exist, are too empirical and inconstant to allow of any valid deduc- 
tions being made from them concerning the precise period or 
provenance of any specimen. This is precisely where I differ from 
those who still believe that such deductions can one day be made 
with safety and certainty. I leave my readers to work the matter 
out for themselves. 

The second, and in my opinion the most important use of ultra- 
violet rays lies in the old-established observation that damage and 
restorations can be detected by their use which would be quite 
invisible by ordinary inspection. This is due to the different 
fluorescence possessed by the substances used in the restoration, 
whether they be plaster, cement or even new porcelain ; all show 
up with their characteristic fluorescence, often most strikingly. 

It is occasionally a depressing experience for a collector to see 
his pieces for the first time by ultra-violet light, for perfect-seeming 
objects will often be revealed as built-up wrecks, while others will 
show at least a reinstated head or hand or foot. There are a few 
fallacies connected with such detection, however, and some may 
be mentioned here. Dirt, or even the residue of soap used in 
washing the piece, will fluoresce brilliantly and give rise to thoughts 
of restoration ; a replaced part will usually be painted far beyond 
the limits of the actual damage and will appear consequently of 
much greater extent than is actually the case ; some forms of glaze 
or paste decay will simulate a restored area in a surprising way, 
and similarly areas of staining will show up as if they were restora- 
tions. But this last condition can be identified if a careful scrutiny 
is given to the edges of the suspected part, for they will be seen 
to merge into the normal-reacting surface, while a genuine restora- 
tion will show definite edges. 

The effect produced by modern restorations under the rays is 
quite startling, for against a field of violet (or peach, as the case 
may be) the restored part fluoresces strongly and shows up as a 
white or cream area. 

It is possible, I believe, to attempt the detection of reproductions 
by means of ultra-violet rays, but only after wide experience in 
the normal reaction of genuine pieces. Certain of Samson’s 
reproductions fluoresce a brilliant yellow, but unfortunately not all. 

The use of ultra-violet rays provides the collector with an extra 
sense, but it is essential that he make every possible effort to 
understand the principles of the process, for without this under- 
standing his observations will be of less value than ought to be 
the case. It will be gathered from what I have said that the process 
of arriving at a clear idea of the question cannot fail to involve 
the non-scientifically trained collector in a bewildering maze of 
technicalities which may well engender a feeling of despair, and I 
regret that the introduction of these considerations should have the 
effect of obfuscating what seemed at first to be a valuable and 
far-reaching discovery ; but the fundamental facts of ultra-violet 
reaction cannot be ignored, and any valid deductions must be made 
in accordance with these facts and only by those who are in a 
position to appreciate them. 
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LIBRARY STEPS 


S the XVIIIth century advanced, libraries 
assumed increasing importance in private 
houses. In great homes, with lofty rooms 

in fashion, eminent architects designed book fitments 
as integral parts of their decorative schemes, but 
even in smaller houses Georgian bookcases were 
often large and important pieces of furniture, some- 
times made in sets and sometimes towering to 
double the height of a man. 

As a consequence, library steps were essential 
furniture, and in those instances where the upper 
bookshelves were in frequent use, the steps were 
usually designed as single purpose, simple pieces of 
furniture. Where, however, use of the steps was only 
occasional, it was not uncommon for them to be made 
with a secondary purpose, such as a stool, a chair or a 
table. 

Not all the single purpose steps, however, were 
plain and simple; occasionally they were of out- 
standing grace of design and quality of workmanship 
such as those shown in Fig. I dating from about 1770 
and now in the library at Montacute House, Somer- 
set, the property of the National Trust and open to 
the public. The singularly slender proportions of 
these steps give them a deceptive air of fragility, 
which is more apparent than real, due to the care 
taken in selecting the straight-grained figured 
mahogany and the masterly skill of the cabinet- 
maker in their design and execution. All that 
is known of the past history of these steps is due to 
the research of Mr. H. Clifford Smith. Briefly, they 
came from the collection of the late Mrs. James Hender- 
son, of 18 Wilton Place, S.W., and they were presented 
to the National Trust a short time ago by her daughters, 
Mrs. Hely-Hutchinson and Mrs. Blewitt, in accordance 
with their mother’s wish. The steps stand 5 ft. high, 
and the treads, the platform and the stretcher below are 
inlaid with bands of tulipwood. The balusters are 
inlaid and partly chamfered, the handrails carved with 
drops, the riser of the platform faced with a frieze of 
fluted ornament ; the strings supporting the treads are 
carved with scrolls. As Mr. Clifford Smith says, these 
steps must originally have formed part of the fittings of 
some highly important library. 

Library steps, unless designed specially to be orna- 
mental, are not very attractive pieces to have showing 
permanently in a room. An interesting alternative to 
the dual purpose camouflage idea came to light this year 
at the Antique Dealers’ Fair. Actually it was an 
XVIIIth century library ladder of mahogany, which had 
the flat rungs hinged at each end to a “D” section upright 
post. The brass hinges were arranged so that when the 
ladder was open they formed “‘L” angles, which were on 
top of the rung at one end and underneath at the other 
end. By releasing a catch and bringing the two uprights 
together, with the rungs forming a continuous vertical in 
between, the ladder became a plain round pole. Though 
so extremely simple, the device must have required 
almost engineering’ accuracy of workmanship and careful 
selection of well-seasoned hardwood in order to assure 
that the alignment of all the hinging points was perfect. 

Among dual purpose chair-steps, the earliest of which 
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Fig. I. Double library steps in mahogany of singular grace, now 
in the library at Montacute House. By courtesy of the. National 
Trust. 


I have knowledge is that rare specimen illustrated in 
Figs. II and III, which dates from about 1720 and must 
also be one of the earliest known English pieces of 
furniture made from padauk. The natural habitats of 
padauk (correctly pronounced padowk) are the Andaman 
Islands and Burma. It is a heavy wood, weighing be- 
tween 50 and 60 Ibs. per cu. ft. when seasoned and 
exhibiting beautiful markings. It is difficult to identify 
by casual glance, owing to the enormous range of natural 
colours. When first cut, the logs vary in colour from 
golden brown to a brilliant red or crimson, the reds being 
met with chiefly in the Andaman and the browns in the 
Burmese varieties. This wide colour variation has caused 
the wood to be known in America and on the Continent, in 
the past, by such varying names as “vermilion,” “East 
Indian mahogany” and “false satinee.”” The colour 
changes, after seasoning and under exposure to light, are 
equally diverse. In strong sunlight and in moderate 
climates it usually bleaches to a golden brown, but 
occasionally to the golden yellow of East Indian satin- 
wood. In tropical countries it may darken to a deep 
plum or near black. In a London ground floor office, 
top lighted and screened by tall buildings from strong 
sunlight, the Andaman padauk was installed for panelling 
and furniture thirty years ago and it was then and has 
still remained that crimson red which was so much 
admired in Regency furniture. 

Padauk is a very stable cabinet wood, which was 
valued both in the Dutch East Indies and in Portuguese 
India for furniture, probably long before it came to 
England. Consequently, the majority of the small 
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is a very fine quality English piece, relying for its beauty on 
the markings of the wood, in this instance mellowed to a 
lovely golden brown, and first quality cabinet-making to 
which is allied skilful designing in forming the shaped back, 
“pipe stem” arms, cabriole legs and pad feet strong enough 
to perform their respective réles in the flight of steps, without 
appearing clumsy in the chair. The chair is stamped in 
several places ‘“‘H.H.” and in one place ““H. Howse.” So far 
as I know, no records of this maker have come to light, or 
of any comparable combination library chair-steps of such 
an early date. 


Another interesting variant of the chair-step combination, 
made more valuable by the fact that there are a pair of them, 
are the mahogany love seats, Figs. IV and V, which were 
formerly at Lowther Castle. These, in the Chippendale 
Chinese taste, must date from thirty-five to forty years later 
than the padauk example. They are more complex in their 
mechanism : to convert them from chair to steps, a catch at 
the front corner of the right arm is released, when the arm 
swings out like a gate; the seat pivoted near the left end 
is then uptilted and secured in a vertical position by 
sliding the horizontal panel, which forms the second 
step, under the short club feet of the third step. The 
seats are 2 ft. 8 in. wide, 1 ft. 10 in. deep and 3 ft. 
4 in. in height to the top step, which is level with the top rail 
of the lattice back. 


Probably the most famous stool containing library steps is 
the superb example shown in Figs. VI and VII, which was 
made for the library at Harewood House and has remained 
there ever since. This elegant classical composition of 

English marquetry of varied coloured woods, in a background 
Figs. II (above) and III (below). Early fine quality and of mahogany, was either designed or influenced by Robert 
rare chair-step combination, which also provides an unusually Ad d al inl d by Th Chi dal 
early example of the use of padauk in England. By courtesy aan ane simost Certamy cuecuted Dy — —— 
of Messrs. Ayer & Co. Ltd., of Bath. at about the same time as the magnificent satinwood commode 
for which Chippendale’s account, dated 1773, still exists at 
amount of XVII Ith century padauk furniture extant in Harewood. 

this country appears to have been made by native The general principles of mechanism described for Figs. 
craftsmen in the East for Europeans 
and to have been constructed 
basically from Georgian furniture 
design books, but with the carved 
ornament often adapted so as to 
show strong oriental influence 
mixed with Dutch or Portuguese 
characteristics. The ornament 
employed is usually very low relief 
carving, for the chippy nature of 
the wood renders it unsuitable for 

undercutting. 

Particularly appropriate for a 
library, the combined writing chair 
and library steps illustrated was 
exhibited at the 1950 Bath Assembly. 
When open as steps, it measures 
2 ft. 5 in. in height and 3 ft. 75 in. 
in length. As the photographs show, 
the mechanism is extremely simple, 
the seat and back swinging forward 
from the hinge line of the front rail 
when a catch is released and the 
principle is the same as that still 
employed to-day for converting 
children’s high chairs into low 
chairs with tables. This chair-step 
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Figs. IV (above) and V (top right). Mahogany chair-step in the 

form of an important pair of love seats in the Chippendale Chinese 

style, formerly at Lowther Castle. By courtesy of Alan P. Good, 
Esq., of Glympton Park, Oxon. 


IV and V are the same in the Harewood stool, but in this slightly 
later piece certain clever refinements have been introduced, 
mainly due to there being five instead of four steps. This extra 
height has rendered advisable a guard rail, which is neatly formed 
to slide up and down in the rails which normally support the seat. 
Note also how in this stool the fifth, fourth and third steps have 
been structurally tidied by being combined into a simple morticed 
and tenoned framework and how the third step, which when 
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Figs. VI (left) and VII (right). Superb quality inlaid stool containing steps. Attributed to Thomas Chippendale and made 
for the library at Harewood House, where they have remained ever since. By gracious permission of H.R.H. The Princess Royal and 
the Earl of Harewood. 
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Figs. VIII (above) and IX (below). 
combination in the Georgian “‘Gothic’’ fashion. 
Mallett & Son Ltd. 


in use is supported by hinged gallows brackets, has been 
made to slide into the framework, so that the whole step 
structure can be housed in the comparatively shallow 
boxing of the 3 ft. 6 in. wide stool. 

Another five-step stool combination is shown in 
Figs. VIII and IX ; this, which opens up to 4 ft. 3 in. in 
height from a stool 3 ft. o in. wide, dates from the 1760-65 





Interesting mahogany step-stool 
By courtesy of Messrs. 


period and is an interesting example which must 
originally have been one of the appointments of 
a library furnished in the Georgian ‘“‘Gothic’’ 
fashion. Its general mechanics more closely 
resemble Figs. IV and V than VI and VII, but 
it has rather freely translated and inappropriate 
classical column supports, instead of pad feet. 
The disadvantage of the two tiers of rails with 
Gothic piercings is that they disclose too much 
of the steps when not in use. 

All the dual purpose library steps illustrated 
and described so far have been variants of the 
steps-seat combination, but during the last 
quarter of the XVIIIth century there were also 
made a number of steps-table combinations. 
All those which I have examined have been alike 
in having an upper flight of steps rising above 
the table, a lower flight descending from the 
table to the floor, and being designed so that both 
flights, when not in use, nest in the framing 
under the table top, usually concealed by a 
dummy drawer or drawers. Having accepted 
those three basic principles, several designers 
and manufacturers varied their models as much 
as they could in order to avoid paying a royalty 
to Mr. Robert Campbell, cabinet-maker to the 
Prince Regent, whose figure of £10,500 is the largest 
item in the £56,950 estimate for works at Carlton House 
in 1789 (see H. Clifford Smith’s Buckingham Palace). 
Campbell, who described himself as Cabinet-Maker of 
the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, took out Patent 
No. 1086 for library steps in 1774; this gave him the 
right to make, use, exercise and vend within that part of 
Great Britain called England, the Dominion of Wales 
and Town of Berwick on Tweed “‘my invention of making 
library steps to be contained in writing tables, library 
tables and dining tables, with or without handrails and 
with or without desks (book rests) on the top and also 
in card tables, breakfast tables and in chairs or stools.”’ 

The patent covers no less than eight different illus- 
trations, which differ materially from each other, and it 
is much wider in its claims than anything that would be 
accepted to-day for a single patent, when so many earlier 
claims are always cited against an inventor. Campbell’s 
designs 1, 2, 3, and 4 are for double flights of steps 
fitting into tables ; number 5 for a single flight to close 
into a dressing chest and 6, 7 and 8 also for single flights, 
the first two to be concealed in stools and the last in a 
chair. Thomas Sheraton in his Cahinet Maker and 
Upholsterers Drawing Book illustrated and described 
Campbell’s step-table designs 1 and 3. Of the first, 
he said : 


“This design was taken from steps that have been made by 
Mr. Campbell, Upholsterer to the Prince of Wales. They 
were first made for the King and highly approved of by him, 
as every way answering the intended purpose. There are 
other kinds of library steps which I have seen made for other 
persons, but, in my opinion, these must have the decided 
preference, both as to simplicity and firmness when they are 
set up. The steps may be put up in half a minute and the 
whole may be taken down and enclosed within the table frame 
in about the same time. The table, when enclosed, serves 
as a library table and has a rising flap supported by a horse, 
to write on. The size of the table is 3 ft. 10 in. long, 33 in. 
high and 2 ft. 1 in. in width. When the steps are out, they 
rise 33 in. perpendicular from the top to the table frame and 
the whole height of the last step is 5 ft. 5 in. perpendicular 
from the ground. The perpendicular height of the hand rail 
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Sheraton, describing his illustration of Campbell’s design 3, 


; a double flight of steps fitting into a Pembroke table with 
fixed top, said : 


d “These steps are considerably more simple than those already 

described ; and though not so generally useful, will come vastly 
cheaper. The upper flight of steps turn down upon the under ones, 
both of which rise up and slide in as a drawer, after which a flap 
which is shown in the design is turned up and has appearance of a 
drawer front. Observe that the resting post on top folds down 
to the side of the steps by means of an iron joint. The horse has 
green cloth under its feet to prevent scratching the top. The 
design shows that the two steps are connected together by hinges, 
so made as to clear the edge of the table top ; and also, that there is 
a sliding board on which the under flight is hinged, which sliding 
board runs in a groove. 

“Table length 3 ft. 6 in., width 22 in. Table 30 in. high. Upper 
flight 30 perpendicular, resting post 33. 

“This and the other design for library steps have obtained a patent 
yet any part being materially altered will evade the act though the whole 
may be nearly the same. Those masters, however, who do not think it 
worth their while to be at the trouble of producing any alteration in 
them may have these steps from Mr. Robert Campbell & Son, Mary- 


le-bone Street, London, with sufficient allowance for selling them 
again.” 


The italics are mine to emphasise how blatantly plagiarising 
of designs was carried out by XVIIIth century designers ; 
truly human nature changes not. It will also be noted from 
this quotation that the manufacturer-wholesaler and the 
separate retailer were already defined by the end of the 
XVIIIth century. 


All the four Campbell step-table designs utilised the table 
top in some way or another to support or steady the upper 
flight of steps. Doubtless it was, therefore, soon spotted 
by would-be “‘pirates” that one easy way of dodging the patent 
would be to use the table top as a support for the lower flight. 
I have seen several very similar and effective step-table com- 
binations in mahogany which employ this latter principle ; 
the example shown in Fig. X was made about 1785 by Francis 

Hervé, of 32 John Street, Tottenham Court Road, and 





Fig. X. A neat mahogany step-table combination by 
Francis Hervé. By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


is 3 ft. 1 in. above the last step ; and observe that at ‘g,’ which 
is iron, is fixed a small flap on which any book may rest, so 
that a gentleman, when he is looking at any book in his library, 
may note down a passage from it, without the trouble of 
coming down again.” 
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PAPERWEIGHTS 


Thirteen choice and rare paperweights were loaned by Lories, 
the specialists in paperweights, to the Flowers and Fruits in Art 


is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Hervé, described 
as Cabriolet (chair) frame maker, also figures in the 
Carlton House estimates for 1789 with an estimate of 
£3,000. 


s Ss 


and Decoration section, organised by the Lady Elphinstone for 
the recent Edinburgh Festival. 

The specimens included a pair of double overlaid Clichy paper- 
weights, one claret colour overlaid and the companion turquoise 
blue overlaid, a rare snake coiled on a white latticino base, a St. 
Louis mushroom paperweight dated and initialled S.L. 1848 with 
an unusual saffron coloured ring around the base, and another 
made at the Baccarat works in 1848 which has six red tulips on a 
green spray of foliage bearing the hitherto unknown actual label 
of the Baccarat factory ; little is known about this factory and 
research would be rewarding. 

The importance of this collection can be measured by the fact 
that it was insured for no less than £4,000 at the exhibition ; they 
were not exhibited for sale. 
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GEORGIAN FIRE-SCREENS 


BY JOHN ELTON 


HE word “screen’’ covers two forms of furniture, 
firstly.a folding frame of several leaves, “to protect 
from draughts and observation,”’ to enclose a ‘‘room 
within a room,” and secondly, the smaller “‘fire-screen,”’ 
whose function is to ward off the heat of a fire. In the 
folding screen, which consists of a light frame hung with 
canvas or any textile, tapestry, needlework, leather or 
paper, the supporting woodwork is hidden, while in the 
fire-screen, the wooden frame and support is an important 








item. The “horse” fire-screen of the early Georgian 
period, whether of walnut or mahogany, is simple in 
treatment, but “‘wrought smooth and handsome,” the 
short feet are sometimes connected by a turned stretcher, 
and the enrichment is usually limited to the heading 
(sometimes pierced for a hand-grip). The feet are often 
fitted to the castors. The horse fire-screen (Fig. I) 
frames a panel of needlework representing Abraham 
about to sacrifice Isaac (with the angel intervening) ; 
the corners are filled in with fretwork. 

In the pole-screen the framed panel works up and 
down a rod or shaft to any point where it can be secured 
by aspring. The tripod foot is earved in fine examples 
(Fig. III) and the shaft above the tripod is usually carved 
with a vase-shaped enlargement or is of baluster form. 
The panel of this screen is worked in petit point with 
Alexander’s clemency to the family of the conquered 
Darius, who are grouped in a tent. Both pole- and 
horse-screens are figured in Chippendale’s Director as 
well as small two-fold screens (in which the panel is 


shaped in the French taste), but in actual survivors of 
this period the panel is usually rectangular and enclosed 
in a narrow enriched moulding. 

In the late years of the XVIIIth century the base of 
the screen often took the form of a circular plateau, 
heavily weighted with lead to secure stability. The panel, 
according to the Drawing Book (1791-4), was moved to 
any convenient height by a pulley contained in the pole, 
and adjusted by a counter-weight, but this device is less 
generally met with than the simpler ring and a screw. 
The tripod base is also illustrated in the Drawing Book, 
but in a novel, high-shouldered form. The horse fire- 





(Left) Mahogany Fire-screen 
framing a needlework panel 
c. 1760. 


(Above) A “Horse Fire-screen’”’ 
from Hepplewhite’s Guide 
(1788). 

(Right) Panel of petit point 
mounted on screen, c. 1740. 


screen is illustrated in the Guide (Fig. II), and in this 
the panel, sliding in grooves on the inner face of the 
uprights, is adjusted by counter-weights. The pole- 
screen carried a single panel, but a wider area of protec- 
tion was afforded by small two-fold screens, in which 
one leaf, set at an angle, supports the second. The side 
of the panel facing the fire was usually covered with a 
stout textile or paper, but the reverse side gave a con- 
spicuous exhibition of the amateur artist’s needlework or 
painting. The decorative value of these worked panels 
was fully recognised at this time, and a writer, speaking 
of polychrome needlework, claims that “the more colours 
it is worked in, the finer and richer it looks.’”” Chinese 
hand-painted paper was also used, and “Indian pictures” 
and “Indian mandarin pictures” appear in contemporary 
accounts of the Georgian period. 

“Neo-classic” designs, painted or printed on silk or 
linen, rolled-paper work (filigree) in a profusion of 
elegant patterns, and labour-saving chenille embroidery, 
is also found during the late XVIIIth century. 
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Back from the Dead 


N the early part of 1949 I was privileged to have details 
of an important find of pewter in an Indian grave, near 
Charleston, Rhode Island. My informant, Dr. Percy 

E. Raymond, Emeritus Professor of Palaeontology at 
Harvard University, himself a keen student and collector 
of pewter, and a prolific writer upon the subject, was able, 


ENGLISH PEWTER PORRINGERS FROM A 
RED INDIAN GRAVE IN RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A. 


BY RONALD F. MICHAELIS 


its Makers and Marks, No. 5470." The porringer at 
Fig. I is now at the Park Museum, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

The second porringer from the same grave is of 
similar size and type, but bears the touch of Joseph 
Collier, cf London, 1669-1712, No. 172 on the London 





Fig. I. (a) Porringer of c. 1660, from a Red Indian grave, and (b) enlargement of ear. 
Fig. II (below). Porringer of similar type to Fig. I, found in London, and view of base and ear fixture of the same piece. 


then, to give me written details only of one of the 
excavated items, a straight-sided pewter porringer with 
an ornamental ear formed of a shield with two dolphins 
as supporters. 

I was immediately interested, for this description— 
such as it was—tallied with a very rare porringer I had 
then recently had occasion to examine at the Guildhall 
Museum in London. 

The Guildhall specimen was later illustrated in Part 
III of my series of articles on pewter porringers, and, 
at that time, I did not know of another English specimen 
in existence. 

The so-called ‘‘double-dolphin” ear was then known 
(in England) on one other porringer of the more familiar 
“‘booged”’ type, i.e. with deeply curved side and bossed 
centre. 

The fact that another, of almost identical pattern to 
the first mentioned English specimen, had found an 
honoured home in America was of interest enough, but 
it turned out that there were, in fact, two porringers of 
this pattern found in the grave. 

In due course I received good photographs and 
further particulars from my correspondent, and one of 
these porringers is to be seen in Fig. I (a), with an enlarge- 
ment of the ear at Fig. I (b). 

The porringer bowl is of type IV (c), and the ear of 
type 18." It is approximately 4} in. across the bowl 
and 1} in. deep. The ear is fixed to the bowl by the 
thickened ‘“‘wedge’’ formation, which feature I consider 
to have been in vogue up to c. 1675. 

This piece bears, on the underside of the base, the 
touchmark of a Bell with the initials “T.B.” This mark 
was re-struck on the London touchplate, c. 1668, and is 
recorded by the late H. H. Cotterell in his Old Pewter, 


touchplate 
(Cotterell, No. 
1036). This piece 
is now housed at 
the Museum of 
the Rhode 
Island Historical 
Society, also at 
Providence. 
The grave 
from which 
these important 
pieces were ex- 
tracted is be- 
lieved to be that 
of Weunquesh, 
daughter of 
Ninigret, Chief 
Sachem of the 
Narragansetts. 
She died about 
the year 1689 or 
1690, and was 
buried in the 
Royal Amerind 
cemetery, near 


Charleston, in 
Southern Rhode 
Island. The 


Guildhall Mus- 
eum specimen, of 
similar type, is 
5} in. across the 
bowl, and 1} in. 
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deep. It was made by John 
Kenton, London, who struck 
his touch, No. 250 on the 
London touchplate, in 1675. 

For purposes of comparison 
this specimen is again illus- 
trated, in two positions, at 
Fig. II. 

So much for the straight- 
sided porringers with ‘‘double- 
dolphin” ears known up to a 
few months ago. 

I am pleased to be able to 
illustrate, at Fig. III (a), yet 
another of this type, which 
came to my knowledge quite 
recently. This is in all respects 
similar to the aforementioned 
specimens, with the exception 
that it has a small circular boss 
in the centre of the bowl, and 
thus falls into the category of 
bowl type IV (a),* which is a 
contemporary type. 

This specimen is exactly 
5 in. in bowl diameter, and has 
a depth of 1{ in. It bears, on 





Fig. III (a). Porringer with very slightly different body from foregoing, but with similar ear, 
c. 1670-75. (b) A “‘booged”’ porringer, c. 1685. 


Fig. IV (below). Bases of the same porringers. 





the underside of the base, the touch of ““R.S.”” surmounted 
by a crown, which is recorded by Cotterell (No. 5940) as 
of c. 1690. This touch, however, has been found on 
flat-topped Stuart tankards of c. 1670-75 and the maker, 
albeit unknown, was obviously working some 15 years or 
so earlier than the date ascribed to him by Cotterell. 

Lastly, in Fig. III (b), Lillustrate a “booged”’ porringer, 
also with “‘double-dolphin” ear. This ear, on a com- 
paratively late type of porringer bowl, must be dated a 
few years later than the foregoing pieces, but is, never- 
theless, a very rare feature, known in only one other 
instance. 

There is a touch of ““W.H.” within a shield struck 
upon the face of the ear, but the mark is unrecorded, 
and it would be impossible to say by whom it was used. 

The triangular strut below the ear is a feature to 
which I have drawn attention elsewhere, and is considered 
to be a transition between the earlier ““wedge”’ fixture and 
the later broad “V”’ bracket, which is the standard fixing 
on practically all English porringers from c. 1685 onwards. 

It is interesting to record that this ear type, which 


does not appear to have been used in England after 1685, 
was adopted by an American pewterer. A porringer, 
with straight-sided bowl and otherwise very similar to 
these English pieces, bears the touch attributed to John 
Danforth, of Connecticut Valley." This maker seems to 
have had a working life of about 40 years, from c. 1760 
to 1799; thus there is a gap of approximately 100 years 
between its discontinuance in England and its inception 
across the Atlantic. 

There are other instances of the late use, in America, 
of both English and Continental styles of ear moulds, and 
it seems likely that the makers probably emigrated from 
Europe, taking old, or disused, moulds with them, with 
which to commence business. 





1“English Pewter Porringers, Their Evolution over 300 Years,” Parts I to IV 
in APOLLO for July, August, September and Octcber, 1949. 

2See Parts I and II, op. cit. 

3] believe this to be the mark of Timothy Blackwell, of London, who became 
“Free” in 1640, and is mentioned in the records up to c. 1676. Other members 
of his family use the Bell motif in their touches. 

'See Part II, op. cit. 

‘Illustrated by Ledlie I. Laughlin, in his Pewter in America, Plate XII, No. 63 
(Vol. I). Published Boston, U.S.A., 1940. 
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HOKUSAI 


HE year 1949 marked the centenary of Hokusai’s death 

on May roth, at the age of eighty-nine. Hokusai Katsushika 

was born at Yedo (TOkyS) in the ninth month of the tenth 
year of the Horeki period (i.e. Oct.-Nov., 1760). Brought up in 
an artisan family and apprenticed in youth to a wood-engraver, 
he very early learned the art of wood-block designing and engraving. 
At the age of eighteen he attached himself to the most flourishing 
atelier of the time—that of the Katsukawa Shunshé, the well-known 
painter and designer of colour-prints. Here he came under the 
influence of the Ukiyoye School. 

The Ukiyoye (“pictures of the passing world”) School depicted 
the contemporary life of the nation as a whole rather than the 
subjects of the classical tradition. It was thus analogous to the 
use of Latin instead of Greek in the days of Marcus Aurelius. 
The landscape work of the Ukiyoye colour-print designers, 
Hiroshige, Hokusai, and many others, had much the same foundation 
and inspiration in Japanese painting that Dutch landscape painting 
in the XVIIth century had in Holland: it mirrored the interests, 
the preoccupations, and simple activities of the whole nation rather 
than of an aristocratic class. 

Among the plebeian subjects of the Ukiyoye School was the 
popular actor who was despised by the aristocracy. But Hokusai 
does not seem to have been happy working within the narrow 
limits of the actor print, as designed by Shunsh6 and others ; and 
his disregard for the artistic conventions of his master probably 
caused his expulsion from the studio. Hokusai’s work began to 
show the influence of Kiyonaga, of Shigemasa, and of Toydharu, 
whose experiments in perspective interested him for a time. He 
studied various styles, and became especially attracted by that of 
Shiba Kokan, from whom he gained some superficial knowledge 
of European methods. His curiosity and passion for experiment 
delayed the formation of his own individual style. 

It is one of the great misjudgments of contemporary public 
opinion that, as a painter and a draughtsman, Hokusai was not 
during his lifetime regarded by the Japanese to be in the first 
artistic rank. And it is to the credit of European critical judgment 
that he was first recognized as among the greatest pictorial geniuses 
of the world. He combined a remarkable power of observation 
and characterisation with singular technical skill and an unfailing 
gift of subtle humour. 





Jackdaw. Drawing bearing the signature of Hukkei, pupil of 


Hokusai. 


BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 





A Court lady, probably a poetess of the Fujiwari period. 


Apart from Hokusai’s prodigious output of wood engravings, 
he was an accomplished painter and draughtsman. And it was 
natural that he did not follow the aristocratic line of painters of the 
Kano school. He studied nature at first hand, and thus gave to 
landscape painting a more intimate and broader scope. Not the 
ancient “‘noble themes,” but the humdrum life of the ordinary 
people. The lowliest subjects became the themes of his work. 
Nothing was too trivial or too commonplace for his brush. Like 
Constable, Hokusai found in the facts of the external world his 
source of strength. How virile is his brushwork in rendering these 
prosaic details of simple occupations! It was nature newly seen 
and deeply loved that he sought to depict, not reverently to 
embalm the corpse of an effete tradition. Only in his hour of 
death did Hokusai comply with an old national custom. Before 
taking his leave of the life he so intimately understood, he 
composed a poem. Ina touching requiescat he apostrophised nature : 
“‘My soul, turned will- -o’-the-wisp, can come and go at ease over 
the summer fields.” On his gravestone is inscribed the name by 
which he chose to be known in his old age: Groakio Rojin Manji— 
“The old man mad about drawing.” 

As the seasons follow each other in regular, periodic rotation, 
the tree budding in spring, coming to full bloom in summer, fading 
and falling in autumn, and seemingly dead in winter, so vital art 
traditions, after reaching full maturity, show signs of decline and 
decay. The epoch of the great classic painters was ended. The 
ancient aristocratic tradition had lost its vitality ; and, where it still 
remained, it lingered only as an empty formula. Hokusai, perhaps 
more than any other, realized the enervation and decadence of the 
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academic schools, which, without that inner 
conviction that first gave them life, now 
could only imitate from the outside the glory 
of past ages; and coarsening, in that 
imitation, the fine spirit of the great ancient 
masters. 

Although Hokusai sometimes used 
heroic subjects (mainly for book illustration) 
he preferred the details and occupations of 
the daily life of the people—a child with a 
toy, a bird on a bough, a girl with her love- 
letter, fish sporting in some lily pond, a poet 
in the ecstasy of inspiration, an itinerant 
fan vendor or water seller, two lovers walk- 
ing together in the snow, the beauties of the 
yoshiwara in their flowered silks, the 
crowded ferry boats crossing the Sumida 
at sunset, the festival of the cherry blossom 
or the autumn brightness of the maple tree, 
and, with reverent repetition, Fuji-yama, 
the sacred mountain, monument and symbol 
of the people’s mystic belief in the spirit of 
Japan. 

The absorbing interest of the Ukiyoye 
School was predominantly with the world 
of the senses, rather than with the realm 
of ideas. They never attempted the loftier 
mood of the older masters, with its 
preoccupation with gods and sages, of 
poets contemplating wild torrents or the 
peaceful moon. In this popular art one is 
struck by the innocent air of “the flower- 
like unemotional faces of Haronobu and Kiyonaga,” by a sort of 
“intellectual innocence in the minds of the artists.” With but 
few exceptions, as Laurence Binyon has pointed out, “they are not 
humorous ; they are serious, but this seriousness comes from no 
deep apprehension of the tragedies or even the difficulties of life : 
it comes from an entire simplicity and faith in their own enjoyment, 
in the natural movements and expressive attitudes of the human 
body.”’ Nevertheless, how rich in its delicate beauty was the 
actual life by which these popular artists were inspired! How 
much of aesthetic satisfaction was to be extracted from the actualities 
of the daily existence of the people! “Not only the charm of 
human grace, the delightful dresses, with their endless inventive- 
ness of pattern, the exquisite handiwork and sense of proportion 





A wild boar. 





A Buddhist monk. 


in furniture and every common utensil, the clean order and fine 
taste in detail—not only these material attractions are there, but 
the beauty of an inherited courtesy of manners, of a thousand 
little ceremonies flowering out of the most ordinary relations and 
observances of life.” 

“The old man mad about painting” was ever young in spirit. 
There is a print by Hokusai depicting, with all his characteristic 
vigour, a young man leaving home, riding out into the world of 
adventure, and flicking his white horse gaily with a willow-bough 
as he passes a patient angler fishing contentedly by the shore of 
a blue lake. This print is symbolical of the genius of Hokusai 
himself. It illustrates admirably an old popular Chinese poem— 
“Why should one linger in the wish that one’s bones should rest 
with the bones of his father? Wherever one 
goes, there is the green hill.”” In thinking of 
Hokusai’s youthful energy to the last, one is 
reminded of the picture of “Jurojin” by 
Sesshiu, depicting the man grown old, im- 
measurably old, but wise with the wisdom of 
a wizard, while his spirit is young as the frail 
blossoms clustered about his head and among 
which he peeps with an inscrutable smile. 

Hokusai’s painting invariably has a char- 
acteristic calligraphic quality. The most 
direct expression of his interest in the varied 
life around him is to be found in his studies 
executed with the vital line of the ink brush, 
sometimes augumented, but always only re- 
ticently, with slight colour. A Chinese critic 
has stressed the subtle superiority of the mono- 
chrome painting over the multicoloured picture. 
“‘In ink-sketches,”’ he says, “the brush is captain 
and the ink is lieutenant” ; and ‘‘mastery in 
ink-painting is rarer than mastery in coloured 
painting.”” The rapid ink-sketch aims at im- 
pressing feelings on us rather than expressing 
them. Its power of suggestion willingly dis- 
penses with the imitation of nature. It is far 
more efficacious than a too literal transcript in 
arousing emotion. ‘Every feeling experienced 
by us,” wrote Bergson, “will assume an 
aesthetic character provided that it has been 
suggested and not caused.” 

Hokusai seems to have had a very special 
predilection for ink-painting. There is a vast 
range of blacks to be obtained from Chinese 
ink ; for, be it remembered, there are as many 
nuances of tone and texture and of staccato or 
prolonged emphasis to be obtained from mono- 
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chrome as may be got from the 
playing of a single note upon the 
violin. Hokusai himself said : 
“There is the black which is old, 
and the black which is fresh, 
lustrous black and dull black, 
black in sunlight and black in 
shadow. For the old black one 
must use an admixture of red ; 
for the fresh black an admixture 
of blue; for the dull black an 
admixture of white; for the 
lustrous black gum must be 
used; black in sunlight must 
have grey reflections.” 

Ink became in the hands of 
the monochrome painters a sub- 
stitute for colour. The scholarly 
painters of China were the first 
to consider colour ‘‘a lower type 
of experience.” For colour 
largely destroyed the power of 
suggestiveness ; while mono- 
chrome painting compelled the 
spectator to co-operate with the 
artist in the exercise of his 
imagination. Only by making 
direct appeal to the imagination 
can the art of the painter be 
said to perform its highest 
function. Only by exacting the 
maximum co-operation from 
the spectator can communion 
between the spectator 
and the creating mind of the 
artist be established and the 
things unseen be perceived 
within the outer form. Sympathy and insight, combined with an 
understanding of the language of form, the desire to share the 
artist’s feeling and train of thought—these are necessary before his 
message can be truly understood. The imagination sees from 
within, and is little concerned with superficial resemblances. Thus 
the thrill of response which a mere sketch—some nexus of lines 
dashed upon the paper—may awaken in the sensitive spectator. 

The Japanese themselves acknowledge their debt to the Chinese 
for opening their eyes to the power of evocation of monochrome 
painting, known as Suibokugwa, or, more popularly, Sumiye (india- 
ink painting). To many, without an understanding of the principles 
of Far Eastern art, this type of painting is caviare ; in the eyes of 


Figure study. 





A Japanese poet, perhaps of the Bashd School, watching 
butterflies. 








Figure studies. 


its worshippers, it can be more significant than pictures in full 
colour. This may seem strange to the uninitiated, since paintings 
in simple ink appear lacking in a sine qua non of pictorial art and 
hence imperfect ; inasmuch as painting in its primary purpose is 
assumed to be distinguished from other branches of the visible arts 
essentially in point of colouring. ‘Why, then,” asks the Japanese 
critic, Shi-ichi Taki, ‘“‘do the Chinese and Japanese make so much 
of ink-sketches, and what justification is there for their preference 
from an aesthetic point of view ?”’ It is the principle of the con- 
nection between calligraphy and painting which supplies the answer 
to this question. 

It is in his monochrome painting that Hokusai most truly excels. 
Even though we may think him a mightier artist 
than any of his predecessors, “It is necessary,’’ as 
Laurence Binyon has written, “‘to understand 
Hokusai’s deficiencies.” In his colour work, the 
pigment is sometimes coarse and hot. But in his 
monochrome painting he demands of the spectator 
a reading not only of the brush strokes but of the 
unpainted spaces. And this power of perceiving 
the relationship between solids and voids in mono- 
chrome painting taxes our aesthetic sensitivity to 
the utmost ; for the “‘voids may be the most im- 
portant part of the design.’”” In his monochrome 
painting, the ink actually became a substitute for 
colour. “If you have ink,” said a Chinese painter, 
“you have five colours.”’ Instead of attempting 
the physical corporeality of western modelling, 
Hokusai employed brush contours to suggest 
plasticity. Despite his modernity, he shared with 
the great early masters their dislike of verisimilitude. 
By means of ink values of incredible nuances, he 
could indicate that which “‘both is and is not.” 

Hokusai must be accounted an innovator, 
because he extended enormously the scope of 
Japanese pictorial art by comprising an unpre- 
cedented range of subjects, including even those 
which in England would be regarded as porno- 
graphic, and which had never perhaps been 
depicted before on so wide a scale or with such 
intimate knowledge and humour. But he was 
first and foremost a pictorial artist, subordinating 
all the material of his vast range of subject-matter 
toan infallible sense of design and dramatic feeling. 
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CLOCK 
PRICES 


BY 
BRICOLEUR 


N alphabet- 
ical list 
arranged 


under clockmakers’ 
names showing the 
auction prices paid 
for some two hun- 
dred clocks during 
the past four 
months. Although 
the list includes 
examples of widely 
divergent period and 
value, the majority 
have eight-day strik- 
ing movements. 


Ic.—long case clock 
br.—bracket clock 
mtl.—mantel clock 


Auserici, Gio. Italian br., circular brass dial, 
in a mulberry-wood case, 18 in. high. 15 gns. 

ALpER, J. London. Early br. with the move- 
ment in need of some repair, 7 in. square 
dial, and the ebonised case with an elaborate 
repoussé top, 16 in. high. £25. 

Aturer. Louis XVI mtl. in ormclu and 
bronze case, with figures of Bacchus and 
Bacchante, 20 in. wide. £28. 

AupDINET. Paris. Louis XV Ic., with chased 
ormolu and enamel dial, in a kingwood and 
marquetry case of rococo form, 7 ft. 4 in. 
high. £58. 

BAILLON, JN. Batiste. Louis XV mtl., cyl- 
indrical case supported on Ch’ien Lung 
turquoise and aubergine porcelain kylins, 
20 in. high. £48. 

BALTAZER, CHAS. Paris. Ormolu cartel, 
fourteen-day movement, case chiselled with 
laurel boughs and oak leaves, 22 in. high. 
£42. 

BALTAZAR, MARTINOT. Paris. Louis XV br., 
chased ormolu and enamel dial. Toertoise- 
shell and ormolu mounted case, 14} in. high. 
36 gns. 

BARBER, BENJAMIN. London. Musical, made 
for Turkish market, three-train movement, 
ormolu-mounted mahogany case, 34 in. high. 
£26. 

BARNETT, JOHN. London. Marquetry Ic., 
gilt-metal and silvered dial. Bird and floral 
panels, 7 ft. 3 in. high. £28. 

BaRRON, JN. London. Br. mahogany Chinese- 
Chippendale case, bracket en suite, 29 in. 
high. £11. 

Barrow. London. Le. chased ormolu dial 
and calendar mechanism, Chippendale 
mahogany case, 7 ft. 2 in. high. 28 gns. 

BENNETT, Geo. Greenwich. Br. with arched 
silvered dial. Mahogany case, fret panels, 
17 in. high. £22. 

BENNETT, JOHN. Marquetry Ic., square gilt- 
metal dial, signed, walnut case, marquetry 
panels of unusual design, door with pen- 
dulum aperture. £55. 











(Left) A late XVIIth century English 
walnut long case clock. 


(Centre) A bracket clock by Joseph Knibb, 
circa 1695. 


(Right) A Regency mantel clock in ormolu 
and black marble, 9 in. high, by Viner, 
of New Bond Street, London. 





BERRY, JOHN. Early XVIIIth cent. br., 63 in. 
square gilt-metal dial and _ well-chiselled 
cherub-head spandrels, signed. Ebonised 
case, 13 in. high. £42. 

Binks, THos. Barningham. Black lacquer Ic., 
brass and chased ormolu dial, case painted 
with chinoiseries, 7 ft. 2 in. high. 12 gns. 

BLANCHARD, CuHas. London. Br. silvered- 
metal and chased ormolu dial, ebonised case 
with pierced ormolu plaques, 16 in. high. 
42 gns. 

BLUNDELL, J. Greenwich. Marquetry Ic., 
square gilt-metal dial, shaped panels of 
seaweed marquetry on a walnut ground, 
6 ft. 8 in. high. £16. 

BoopLeE & DUNTHORNE. Liverpool. 
brass lantern. Bell-domed hood. 
high. 18 gns. 

Botti, Pautus. Br., brass and chased ormolu 
dial, case veneered with tortoiseshel!l, 22 in. 
high. 8 gns. 

Brace, BripGces. Clerkenwell. Regulator Ic. 
Silvered metal dial. Plain mahogany. 
6 ft. 2 in. high. 38 gns. 

BRADFORD, THO., Junior. Lec., square dial, 
signed, burr-walnut, shaped panels of floral 
marquetry, 6 ft. 9 in. high. £50. 

BRIGHT, HENRY. Leamington. Mtl., French 
taste, with column supports and ormolu 
trophy, 14 in. 9 gms. 

Brock, JOHN. London. Hanging wall, gravity 
escapement regulator movement by Lord 
Grimthorpe. Silvered dial, mahogany. 58 in. 
high. 155 gns. (Lord Grimthorpe, who 
designed the works for Big Ben, made at the 
same time nine clocks each with gravity escape- 
ment regulator, for each of his nine nephews, 
of which this was one.) 

BROCKBANK & ATKINS. London. XIXth cen- 
tury smal! brass table clock, silvered dial, 
5 in. high. £13. 

BrocoTt, A. Paris. Early XIXth century mtl., 
showing days of the wek, phases of the moon, 
etc., ormolu case, with Sevres plaques, 20} in. 
high. 32 gns. 


Large 
23 in. 
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BruLey. Paris. French marble mtl., ormolu 
enrichments. {£14. 
Buzot. Paris. Louis XVI ormolu, drum- 


shaped case with 2 lion figure support, 
13 in. high. 68 gns. (With pair of cassol- 
ettes en suite.) 

CarTerR, THos. Auckland. Lec. oak case, 
silvered dial, 7 ft. 7 in. high. 8 gns. 

CausaRD. Paris. Louis XV enamelled dial 
case of rococo form, surmounted by a figure 
of Apollo, 26 in. high. £12. 

(2) Mtl., enamelled dial, ormolu case with 
bronze putti, 28 in. high. 20 gns. 

CavE & HUNTINGTON. Cheltenham. Regu- 
lator Ic., circular silvered dial and mahogany 
case, 6 ft. 2 in. high. £82. 

CuHamp, WILLIAM. London.  Tortoiseshell 
lacquer Ic. Dial with calendar aperture, 
7 ft. 5 in. high. £0. 

CHATER, RICHARD. Royal Exchange. _ Br., 
enamel dial, mahogany case, 14 in. high. £16. 


CHEFDRUE. Paris. Br. in ormolu and griotte 
marble, flanked by classical figures, 16 in. 
high. £18. 

CLouzieR. Paris. Boulle case br., white 


enamel and chased ormolu dial, 34 in. high 
(with bracket en suite). 8 gns. 

CLowes, JOHN. London. Early br. inscribed 
John Clowes Londini fecit, 6 in. square gilt 
dial, later mahogany case, 12 in. high. £25. 

CoLuins, RICHARD. London. Le., arched 
dial and calendar aperture. In a tortoise- 
shell lacquer case, 7 ft. 7 in. high. £10. 

CONSTANTIN, JOHN. London. Early XVIIIth 
century br., square gilt-metal dial, move- 
ment with crown escapement and contem- 
porary winding key, ebonized case with 
repoussé gilt-metal top, 17 in. high. £60. 

CuMMING, ALEX. London. Regency br., 
mahogany case with inlaid brass lines and 
chamfered top, 20 in. high. £18. 

DALGLEIGH, JNO. Edinburgh. Br., brass and 
chased ormolu dial, with calendar. Ebonised 
case, 17} in. high. 16 gns. 

(2) A br. clock, brass and chased ormolu 
dial with calendar. Ebonised case, 17 in. 


high. 26 gns. 

Dean, T. F. Leigh. Grandmother clock, 
painted dial, Sheraton mahogany case, 
59 in. high. 72 gns. 


DE CHARMES, SIMON. Br., 6 in. square gilt dial, 
crown escapement and well-engraved back- 
plate, later elmwood and ebonised case, 
14 in. high. £50. 

pU CHESNE, CLAUDE. London. A marquetry 
Ic., alarm and strike-silent dial, the case 
with floral panels on walnut, 8 ft. high. £68. 

Decte. Paris. Br., boulle case of shaped 
outline, inlaid with stained ivory and mother 
o’ pearl, 36 in. high (with bracket). 40 gns. 
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De, JosepH. London. Lc., silver-metal and 
chased ormolu dial containing calendar. 
Mahogany case, 8 ft. 4 in. high. 40 gns. 

DELORME. Paris. Br., boulle case of shaped 
outline. White enamel and ormolu dial, 
40 in. high (with bracket). 18 gns. 

DENE, JOHN. London. Black lacquer Ic., 
silvered and ormolu dial with calendar, and 
with mechanical shipping movement, 8 ft. 
4 in. high. 17 gns. 

DENHAM, W. London. Br. “regulator’’ clock, 
mercury pendulum, silvered dial and ebon- 
ised case, 18 in. high. £36. 

Du Hamet. London. Br. arched gilt-metal 
dial, calendar and pendulum apertures, crown 
escapement. Ebonised case, 16 in. high. £20. 

DuncAN. Bond Street, London. Br. of 
Regence design, in a rosewood drum-shaped 
case, ormolu mounted, 38} in. high. With 
pedestal en suite, 20 in. wide. 28 gns. 

DUTERRAU, JAMES. London. A chiming br. 
arched gilt-metal dial, movement with crown 
escapement and pull-repeat mechanism, 
18 in. high. £20. 

ELLiott, Henry. London. Late XVIIth 
century chiming br. Silvered and ormolu 
dial inscribed Henry Elliott Londini fecit. 
Engraved backplate and ebonised case, 
13} in. high. 310 gns. 

ELLwoop, Martin. London. Walnut br., 
arched dial, narrow hour ring. The case 
with inverted bell-top, 20 in. high. £18. 

EVERETT, JONAS. Bardwell. Black lacquer Ic. 
Brass and ormolu dial. Case with chin- 
oiserie decoration, 7 ft. 8 in. high. 12 gns. 

FoRDHAM, JNO. Dunmow. Walnut lIc., No. 
530, arched brass dial and a well-figured 
case, 6 ft. 10 in. high. £14. 

GaLLoT. Paris. Louis XVI cartel clock, 
ormolu case, glazed pendulum aperture and 
laurel and ribbon motifs, 2 ft. 10 in. high. 


GANTHONY. London. Regency small table 
clock. Boulle case of architectural form. 
Ormolu dial, 9 in. high. £34. 

Gipson. London. A chiming br., the ormolu 
dial with calendar aperture, engraved back- 
plate, 16 in. high (with bracket). £15. 

GILBERT. Paris. Louis XV cartel clock, 
ormolu case of rococo outline, mounted with 
figures, 31 in. high. £68. 

GODDEN, JOHN. West Malling. Chiming br., 
arched gilt-metal and silvered dial, arched 
mahogany case, 18 in. high. 34 gns. 

GoopFELLow. London. Br., arched enamelled 
dial, calendar aperture, crown escapement ; 
mahogany case with ormolu mounts, 16 in. 
high. £18. 

GoopricH. Regent Street, London. Regency 
mahogany br. White enamel dial, ormolu 
plaques, 20 in. high. 14 gns. 

GoRET. Abbeville. French Empire br., 
ebonised lyre-shaped case. 21 in. high. 
24 gns. 

GosigzR, DaNtEL. London. Walnut Ic., ormolu 
and silvered dial with calendar. Case shaped 
panels of yew-wood, 6 ft. 10 in. high. 68 gns. 

GRAHAM (“Honest George”) Br. with three- 
train movement striking quarters and hours, 
rectangular gilt-metal dial. In a rare burr- 
walnut case with delicate fret panels, 16 in. 
high. £640. 

GREEN, JAMES. Fenchurch Street, 
Br., white enamel dial, 
16 in. high. 17 gns. 

Grecc, T. London. Br., No. 207, arched 
dial with cherub-head spandrels, ebonized 
case with gilt-metal enrichments, 16 in. high. 
£15. 

GRIGNION. Lec., inscribed Dan. and Tho. 
Grignion from the late Mr. Quare, London, 
arched dial, silvered chapter ring, in 
mahogany case, 7 ft. 3 in. high. £20. 

GRIGNON. Covent Garden. Regulator Ic., 
silvered dial, dated a.p. 1800. Mahogany 
case, 70 ins. high. 135 gns. 

GRIGNON, MAURUIER BREGUETTE. Paris. Mtl. 
drum-shaped case, with three dials forming 
calendar, 6} in. high. 26 gns. 


London. 
ebonised case, 


CLOCK PRICES 


GRIMALDE & JOHNSON. Strand, London. 
Small br., arched silvered dial, gilt-metal 
mounted ebonised case, 9 in. high. £34. 

HaGiey, Tuomas. London. Brass lantern 
clock, silvered dial and alarm mechanism. 
Pierced dolphin crestings, 15 in. high. £30. 

Ha.ey. London. A br., with chimes. Enamel 
dial, and boulle tortoiseshell case (with 
bracket), 18 in. high. 9 gns. 

HARPER, HENRY. London. Le. in walnut and 
seaweed marquetry case. Gilt-metal silvered 
dial, circa 1680. £48. 

HASTINGS, JOHN. London. Br., circular enamel 
dial, mahogany case with gilt-metal mounts, 
16} in. high. £24. 

HuMBER & ROBERT. Les Freres. Louis XV 
br., enamel and chased ormolu dial, shaped 
green case, ormolu mounted. 14 ins. high. 
44 gns. 

Hurt, Henry. London. Mid-XVIIIth cen- 
tury chiming br., silvered and ormolu dial. 
Ebonised case, 184 


in. high. 24 gns. 
JAMISON. Portsea. Br. enamel dial. Inlaid 
mahogany case, 19 in. high. 30 gns. 


Jittarp, G. P. North Country mahogany Ic., 
arched painted dial, 7 ft. 10 in. high. £6. 

Jotty, Gaston. Paris. Timepiece, Sévres 
biscuit case surmounted by a figure of a 
nymph. £21. 

JuHeEL. Paris. Louis XVI, chiselled ormolu 
case in form of an urn, 1g in. high. £68. 

Jump. London. _ Br., silvered-metal and 
ormolu dial, in an ebonised case with 
ormolu enrichments, 29 in. high. 17 gns. 
(2) Mahogany br., balloon-shaped case, 15 in. 
high. 8 gns. (Three other clocks by the 
same maker, in similar cases, are recorded 
between 6 gns. and 8 gns.) 

Juxon, Wm. Tamworth. Oak Ic., silvered and 
ormolu dial, with calendar. 8 gns. 

KIBBON, JOHN. Lisburn. Lc., Chippendale 
mahogany case, 7 ft. 1 in. high. 42 gns. 
(2) Le. Chippendale mahogany case. Dial 
showing phases of the moon, and calendar. 
7 ft. high. 32 gns. 

Kinc, NEHEMIAH. A lantern clock signed and 
dated 1693, later eight-day movement, 
17 in. high. £18. 

Krp.inc, Wo. A brass br., arched gilt-metal 
dial and Turkish numerals, the spandrels 
in the form of crescents, 11 in. high. £10. 

KNIBB, JOSEPH. London. A small br. with 
6} in. square gilt-metal dial, strike and alarm 
levers. Signed. Ebonised case with pierced 
gilt-metal basket-top, 12 in. high. £420. 
(2) Marquetry lIc., square brass and silvered 
dial inscribed Joseph Knibb Londini fecit. 
Late XVIIth century date, 6 ft. 2 in. high. 
580 gns. 

(3) A movement signed Joseph Knibb 
Londini fecit with 9} in. square gilt-metal 
dial, contained early XIXth century mah- 
ogany case, 6 ft. 6 in. high. £30. 

(4) Br., 6 in. square gilt-metal dial, signed. 
Cherub-head spandrels, and ebonised case, 
12 in. high (some alterations to movement). 


£200. 

(5) Early br., an 8 in. dial and skeleton 
numerals. The backplate engraved and 
signed. In an ebonised pearwood case, 
15 in. high. £230. 

Le Count, DanieL. London. Marquetry Ic., 
square dial, calendar aperture, case finely 
inlaid, 7 ft. 2 in. high. £85. 

Lecpoux. Paris. Louis XVI ormolu clock, 
with a figure of a nymph and drum-shaped 
case, 12 in. high. 17 gns. 

Lenoir. Paris. Set in an apple-green porcelain 
double-fish vase, 16 ins. high. £32. 

LENorIR, ENE. Paris. Louis XV ormolu clock, 
rotating dial in a two-handled vase-shaped 
case, inset with Sévres plaques, 15 in. high. 
42 gns. 

LeEPAUTE. Paris. Louis XVI ormolu clock in 
a vase-shaped case, rotating dial, snake-head 
indicator, 19 in. high. 48 gns. 

Le Roy, Pierre. Paris. Louis XVI mtl. 
Vase-shaped ormolu case with rotating dial 
in enamels, 21 in. high. 46 gns. 
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Lizutaup. Paris. An ormolu cartel clock, in 
a Louis XV style case, 28 in. high. £24. 
LOVELACE, JACOB (the maker of the celebrated 
Exeter clock). A small lantern clock with 
alarm mechanism, crown escapement, dolphin 

and bell top, g in. high. £25. 

Lownpes, JoNA. London. A late XVIIth 
century br., silvered-metal, chased ormolu 
dial, calendar and engraved backplate, ebon- 
ised case, 15 in. high. £46. 

LowTHER. London. A rosewood br., silvered 
rm case with crocketed spires, 18 in. high. 

10. 

Lucc, Jasper. Gloucester. Late XVIIth 
century lc., silvered dial with calendar, plain 
walnut case with spirally turned columns, 
6 ft. 5 in. high. 130 gns. 

MarsHaLL & Fits. Paris. Mtl., circular 
ormolu dial, and white marble case, 14 in. 
9 gns. 

(2) Another of similar description, sur- 
mounted by bronze figures, 15 in. 4} gns. 

MarTIN, ANTOINE. Paris. A Louis XVI 
marble mtl., raised on black columns, with 
ormolu mounts, 21 in. high. £11. 

McCase. Royal Exchange, London. Regency 
br., white enamel dial. Gilt metal enrich- 
ments to the ebonised case, 14} in. high 
(with bracket). 13 gns. 

MALLET, Peter. London. William and Mary 
walnut lIc., 12 in. silvered and brass dial, 
cherub-head spandrels. £140. 

Mapie. Paris. Louis XVI design, ormolu 
case, 16 in. high. 9g gns. 

Marc. Paris. Mtl., contained in a Jacob Petit 
case in green and gilt, and floral panels, 
13 in. high. £34. 

Marc, Hry. Paris. Black marble case, white 
enamel dial, 16 in. high, and sold with 
another, similar, by the same maker. 2 gns. 

MarceLt. Paris. Mtl, white marble and 
crmolu, of Louis XVI style, with figures of 
Cupid and Psyche, 17 in. wide. £11. 

MarTINOT, BALTAZAR. Paris. Br., boulle case, 
white enamel dial. Brass and pewter inlay 
on tortoiseshell ground, 23 in. high (damaged) 
with a boulle pedestal en suite, 64 in. high. 
56 gns. 

Massey, EpmMuND. London. A miniature 
brass lantern clock, signed, with outside bob 
pendulum and bell top, 6} in. high. £34. 

Moon. Holborn. A Regency br., painted 
dial, lancet-shaped case with inlaid brass, 
20 in. high. £18. 

Moore. Oxford. A small brass lantern clock, 
with alarm mechanism and dolphin crest- 
ings, 9 in. high. £28. 

Moorr, JOHN. London. A chiming br. on 
ten bells, with mahogany case, 28 in. high. 
£12. 

Moore, THomas. Ipswich. A mahogany Ic., 
arched gilt-metal dial, domed pediment, 
7 ft. 10 in. high. £16. 

Moran, ANDR. London. Small br., silvered- 
metal and chased ormolu dial, ebonised case 
with yew-wood pillars, 13 in. high. £30. 

More. Paris. A small Louis XVI mtl., a 
drum-shaped case with a lion support and 
vase surmount, 13 in. high. 50 gns. (With 
candlesticks en suite.) 

Morice, Davis. Br., arched dial, narrow hour 
ring; movement with crown escapement, 
bob pendulum, in an ebonised case, 15 in. 
high. £24. 

Morice. London. A wall-clock, with 12 in. 
circular dial and a satinwood and mahogany 
painted case, 28 in. high. £26. 

Morice, D. & W. London. Late Georgian 
mahogany br., grille panels and caddy-top, 
19 in. high. £13. 

Moss, Tuos. London. A Regency br., white 
enamelled dial, the case with brass lines, lion 
handles, and pierced panels, 15 in. high. 
I2 gns. 

Mupce & Dutton. A chiming br., with seven 
bells, engraved backplate and good mah- 
ogany case, 18 in. high. 

NIco.t,, WILLIAM (Junr.). London. A 
Regency chiming br., attractive rosewood 
case, inlaid with brass, 23 in. high. £16. 








Pace, Rost. Harwich. Marquetry lIc., silvered 
and chased ormolu dial with calendar. 
Seaweed panels, 7 ft. 10 in. high. 42 gns. 

Paxton. St. Neots. A carriage clock in an 
ebonised and brass inlaid hanging case, 6 in. 
30 gns. 

PECKOVER, RICHARD. A chiming br., arched 
gilt and silvered dial, calendar and pendulum 
apertures. Japanned case in vermilion and 
gilt, 18 in. high. £50. 

PeLteTieR. Autun. Continental type wall 
clock, with repoussé metal dial, with another 
clock of similar type. £5. 

PENTON, GEORGE. Walnut Ic. with a gilt- 
metal dial, cherub spandrels, 8 ft. high. £30. 

PENTON. London. Lec., chime and calendar 
movement. Walnut case inlaid with floral 
marquetry, 8 ft. 2 in. high. £48. 

Puitp, Rost. London. Small mahogany br., 
second half of the XVIIIth century. Enam- 
elled dial on an ormolu background, 16 in. 
high. 105 gns. 

PuiparD, T. Br., silvered dial and alarm 
mechanism, in ebonised case, 18 in. high. 
£14. 

PLOwMAN, JosH. Chichester. A small br., 
mahogany case, 13 in. high. £12. 

PooLe, JOHN, Maker to the Admiralty. A 
chronometer, No. 3618, in a rosewood case, 
7 in. wide. £40 
Saved from ss. Dykland when sunk by enemy 
action April, 1917. 

Poo.ton, Lomas. A Ic. movement with silvered 
and chased-ormolu dial, enclosed in an oak 
wall bracket, 15} in. wide. £4. 

Preist, WILLIAM. Bristol. An ‘‘Act of Parlia- 


ment” clock in a painted case, 61 in. high, 
early XIXth century. 44 gns. 
Prior, Georcr. London. A miniature br., 


arched brass dial and silver 
ebonised case, 7} in. high. £12. 

Promo! & HausBerG. Paris. Mtl. contained 
in a Jacob Petit porcelain case in blue and 
gilt, with a detachable stand, 15 in. high. 
£18. 

RaINGO Freres. Paris. Mtl. in a Jacob Petit 
porcelain case, painted blue and gilt, 16 in. 
high. £11. 

RIBAUCOURT, DE. Paris. Louis XVI ormolu 
clock, white enamel dial, 16 in. high. 38 gns. 

RICHARDSON, JNO. Warwick. A small br., 
arched gilt-metal dial with calendar and 
pendulum apertures, pearwood case, 16 in. 
high. £36. 

RICKARD, H. Exeter. 
Silvered dial. 
high. 26 gns. 

Ripe. Paris. Mtl., Louis XV style, surmounted 
by a pitto, 17 in. wide. £18. 

RIMBAULT, STEPN. London. Br., silvered and 
ormolu dial containing a calendar, in domed 
ebonised case, 16 in. high. 34 gns. 

RIMBAULT, STEPHEN. London. Ebonised br., 
silvered and chased ormolu dial, 18 in. high. 


spandrels, 


Regency mahogany br. 
Case inlaid with brass, 18 in. 


Mid-XVIIIth century. 28 gns. 
Rosin. A French hanging wall clock and 
barometer. White enamelled dial, in an 


ormolu-mounted mahogany case, 60 in. high. 
go gns. 

Rocers, Isaac. London. Br., arched dial, 
pendulum and calendar apertures, mahogany 
case with gilt enrichments, 20 in. high. £38. 
(2) Br., ebonised case and brass dial, 17 in. 


high. 14 gns. 
(3) Ebonised br., brass dial, 17 in. high. 
12 gns. 

Roun. Paris. Small br., case in boulle 
style. 11 in. high. 7 gns. 

ROMLIN. Royal Exchange, London. An 


ormolu br., white enamel dial, in drum- 
shaped case. 18 in. high. 26 gns. 
ROUuSSELL, PrRosPER. Paris. Louis XVI ormolu 
and bronze mtl., white enamel dial, in 
ormolu drum-shaped case and figures of 
Cupid and Psyche, 17 in. high. 18 gns. 
SANDERS, HENLEY. Gateshead. Lc. Sheraton 
mahogany case, chased brass dial. £11 Ios. 


APOLLO 


SCHINNER, CHRISTOFF (Augsburg). Br. quarter- 
striking, pull-repeat on three bells, in a rich 
case of tortoiseshell and ormolu, and elab- 
orately pierced top, 16 in. high. (Neither 
Britten nor Baillie record this maker.) £160. 

SmitH. London. Br., painted arched dial, 
strike regulator, in a gilt-mounted ebonised 
case, 17 in. high. £18. 

Smou.t. Newcastle. A small Ic. or ‘““Grand- 
mother” clock, 34 in. silvered dial, mah- 
ogany case, 5 ft. 5 in. high. £20. 

SNELLING, JAMES. London. Early XVIIIth 
century br., arched gilt-metal dial, strike 
regulator hand and calendar aperture. Ebon- 
ised case, 17 in. high. £32. 

STREETER. Br., mahogany case inlaid with 
brass lines, 16 in. high. £7. 

TANTUM, FRAN. Loscoe. An early br., with 
pull-repeat on two bells, 6 in. square gilt- 
metal dial, engraved and signed backplate. 
Ebonised case, 12 in. high. £100. 

TayLor, JOHN. London. A Regency mah- 
ogany br., enamelled dial, in a_ balloon- 
shaped case, 21 in. high. 22 gns. 

THompson & ProrazE. New Bond Street, 
London. Walnut br., silvered dial, 23 in. 
high. 7 gns. 

TuHorpPe, THOos. English br., silvered-metal 
and chased ormolu dial, case with arched 
hood, 17} in. high. £18. 

THUILLIER. Paris. A Louis XV mtl., bronze 
and ormolu case, with a classical figure and 
supported on a bull, 22 in. high. £26. 


TuureT, Isaac. Paris. A Louis XIV br., 
boulle case of Daniel Marot design, inlaid 
with brass and pewter, 10 in. high. £30. 

THWAITES, JOHN. London. Br., circular 
enamel dial, movement with pull-repeat, 
ebonised case, broken-arch top, 18 in. high. 
£28. 

Tompion, THomas. A month lce., 11 in. 

square gilt-metal dial, with calendar aper- 
ture. Winding apertures with shutters (but 
not maintaining power). Signed and num- 
bered 284. Burr-walnut case with domed 
hood, 6 ft. g in. high. £280. (Earl of 
Chichester’s Collection.) 
(2) A timepiece with pull quarter repeat 
and alarm mechanism, with original verge 
escapement, bob pendulum and_  well- 
engraved backplate, ebonised case, 13 in. 
high. £1,100. 

TouLmIN, Sam. Strand, London. Le., dial 
surmounted by a rotary moon dial, Sheraton 
mahogany case, 7 ft. 8 in. high. 13 gns. 

TRAXINGER, WOLFFGANG. Freistadt. XVIIIth 
century German br. White enamel dial. 
Ebonised case. 16 in. high. g gns. 

TREGENT. Br., arched gilt-metal dial, crown 
escapement, bob pendulum and engraved 
backplate. Ebonised case. 17 in. high. £48. 

Tymmes, THos. Drayton. A walnut Ic., brass 
and chased ormolu dial with calendar aper- 
ture. Spiral columns to the hood, 7 ft. high, 
early XVIIIth century. £28. 

VaLery. Paris. Mtl., white enamelled dial, 
porcelain case modelled with flowering 
branches, 18 in. high. £26. 

VoccT. Stroubling. Br., calendar in the upper 
part. Rosewood case inlaid with pewter and 
brass. Bavarian, first half XVIIIth century. 
193 in. high. 16 gns. 

Vututiamy. London. Br. white enamel dial, 
in a white marble drum-shaped case with 
bronze supporters and plaques, ro} in. high. 
£46. 

Wickes, J. H. London. 
br., white enamel dial. 
bracket). 13 gns. 

WIDENHAM & Apams. Lombard Street, Lon- 
don. A Regency br., enamel dial, movement 
with eight-bell chime. Mahogany case, 20 in. 
high. £15. 

WILMsHuRST. Odiham. A Regency mahogany 
br. silvered and chased ormolu dial, 26 in. 
high (with bracket). 8 gns. 


Regency mahogany 
17 in. high (with 
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WINDMILLS, J. London. A walnut lIc., square 
gilt-metal dial, calendar aperture, burr-wood 
case with pendulum aperture, 7 ft. 6 in. high. 

8 


5. 
(2) A marquetry lIc., square dial with calendar 
aperture and well-chiselled cherub-head 
spandrels, signed. Oyster walnut case with 
shaped floral panels, 6 ft. 5 in. high. £210. 

Wise, JoHN. London. Br., frosted gilt-metal 
dial and silvered chapter ring, signed, in 
ebonised oak case, 114 in. high (with con- 
temporary bracket). £56. 

Younc, R. London. A late XVIIIth century 
br., arched dial, calendar aperture, crown 
escapement. Ormolu-mounted mahogany 
case, 20 in. high. £35. 

YounG, Ricup. London. Br., arched dial with 
calendar. Domed case. 18 in. high. 38 gns. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SILVERSMITH’S MANUAL. By Bernard 
Cuzner, 2nd edn. (N.A.G. Press Ltd. 15s.) 
The author was for over thirty years the 

head of the Department of Metal-work in the 

Birmingham College of Art and is accordingly 

possessed of every technical qualification for 

writing a beginner’s guide to the silversmith’s 
craft. He is also blessed with a lucid literary 
style. The first edition appeared in 1935 and 
the present one differs from it mainly in having 
two new sections on Chasing and Saw-piercing. 
Mr. Cuzner is concerned entirely with the 
early training of the artist-craftsman and not 
with the practices of modern industrial silver- 
smithing. After dealing with the properties of 
the material, he outlines the equipment and 
layout of a simple workshop. Next he takes 
the reader through an elementary course of 
silversmithing in which the making of each 
article introduces a fresh technique. The book, 
in fact, may truthfully be described as a moder- 
nisation of the treatise on silversmithing in the 
Diversarum Artium Schedula written by the 
medieval German monk Theophilus. 
C.C.O 


ANTIQUE BLUE AND WHITE SPODE. 

A Sydney B. Williams. (B. T. Batsford Ltd. 

2 2s.) 

This is a third edition of Mr. Williams’ 
book, originally published in 1943, in which 
the author has taken the opportunity of adding 
over sixty fresh illustrations. In general, the 
polychrome productions of the Spode factory 
are too florid in taste to be greatly admired by 
students of English porcelain, but the blue and 
white ware, to which this monograph is con- 
fined, is pleasant and restrained by contrast. 
In comparison with XVIIIth century soft-paste, 
the new bone-ash paste, Josiah Spode’s peculiar 
contribution to the development of English 
— is clumsy and solid in appearance. 

he predilection for a type of decoration which 
covers the whole surface of the piece is a 
disappointing characteristic ; it betrays a lack 
of respect for the glaze seldom apparent in the 
productions of the earlier factories. The quality 
of the transfer printing at the Spode factory 
was, on the other hand, excellent. In many 
cases the transfers are taken from contemporary 
engravings, and those of an adventurous nature, 
taken from the drawings of Samuel Howitt, 
tend to give the blue and white the charm of 
nursery ware. 

The author’s valuable contribution to the 
study of Spode has been the tracing of the 
engravings from which many of the patterns 
were taken. This is a pioneer work in relation 
to Spode (and of considerable importance), 
since many of the engravings were being em- 
ployed for the first time for the decoration of 
porcelain. The book is admirably illustrated 
and in spite of the irrelevancies disturbing to 
the knowledgeable collector, it is indispensable 
to the study of Spode. J.-H.H. 
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